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LONGHAND REPORTING. 


Perhaps the most striking contrast between 
English and American journals is in the relative 
amount of space allotted to verbatim reports of 


speeches, discourses, and other addresses. Be- 
side the room given to parliamentary proceed- 
ings, there are many columns in each issue of the 
average English daily devoted to recording the 
utterances of men, wise and otherwise. The 
first qualification required of a reporter in Eng- 
land is the ability to take verbatim notes; and, 


looking over some of the English papers, an 
American is inclined to think it is the only 
qualification. The space given to description 
in reports of political and other meetings over 
there is very small, no matter how many col- 
umns of wind are phonographed. In this coun- 
try we do not care to reproduce all the words that 
fall from the lips of a speaker on the stump; 
much less does the reader next morning care to 
read them. I was somewhat astonished while 
visiting England last summer to observe how 
eagerly your intelligent Briton wades through a 
three or four column speech delivered the night 
before at a political meeting, letting his break- 
fast coffee cool meanwhile. 

The day of stenographic reports has gone by 
in America. Our newspapers have no room for 
such ponderous efforts. What is more needed 
is men who see by shorthand, who catch a 
mental picture of the most exciting occurrence, 
and then portray it in cold type without in any 
way distorting it, or failing to give the reader a 
chance to make a correct estimate of the scene. 

I have before me an interesting letter written 
by one of the leading newspaper men in the 
West to a young man who had asked for a 
few points on reporting court testimony and 
speeches. The whiskey trials referred to were 
those held in St. Louis in 1875. The writer of 
the letter reported them for a daily of that city, 
filling six or seven columns of the paper every 
day the cases were on trial. These reports were 
so full and accurate that the attorneys used them 
to refer to during the progress of the trial when 
the stenographers were unable to have their 
transcripts ready. 

Speaking of court work, this experienced re- 
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porter says: “If you are accustomed to reporting, 
you know that fully one-half of the time occupied 
by a witness on the stand is consumed in state- 
ments utterly irrelevant and uninteresting, or by 
interruptions and arguments of counsel, which, 
nine times out of ten, have no interest for the 
public, and no important relation to the case. If 
the reporter, therefore, will remain composed, 
will exercise his judgment and intelligence as to 
what he may safely omit without injustice to the 
witness or injury to the testimony as a whole, 
and will take advantage of the time lost in repe- 
titions, interruptions, and pauses, to‘catch up’ 
with the witness, he will discover that in a 
majority of cases he can make in longhand a 
good, faithful report of what is said. To make 
this work the more acceptable he must take 
pains to catch now and then some sentence that 
is very striking or characteristic in form, and 
reproduce it with perfect accuracy; he must 
occasionally so alter a form of statement as to 
make it embody both the question and the 
answer ; he must, when he finds time, devote a 
few sentences to description of the demeanor 


and appearance of witness and of lawyers; he 
must, in short, do as much work with his judg- 
ment as with his pencil, so that his report will 
seem to fit every impression which the pro- 
ceedings made upon the minds of the audience 


and spectators. If he does this, and if at inter- 
vals appear some striking forms of expression 
on the part of witness or lawyer, in verbatim 
form, together with a little description, the 
reader will be prepared to testify that ‘it is an 
absolutely verbatim report,’ as was frequently 
done during the trials in question, which our 
people watched as they never did any other 
court proceeding. 

“A fair degree of judgment, a capacity to 
write with rapidity a little above the ordinary, 
an aptitude for picking out the salient points of 
a statement without being confused by the form 
or length of it, and a determination so to frame 
the report that it will in no wise misrepresent 
or embarrass those who figure in it, will make a 
good reporter of any man. 

“As to shorthand, I never gave any time to 
it beyond the conventional attempt to master 
its alphabet many years ago, and what I then 
learned was never put into practice. I have 


frequently found that where a witness or lawyer 
who spoke rapidly was engaged in making some 
interesting statement, all of which I wanted, it 
became convenient to write abbreviations for a 
little time, to be filled out in the next moment of 
leisure. I had no ‘system’ worthy of the name, 
but wrote such abbreviations as readily suggest 
themselves, as ‘t’ for ‘the,’ ‘cd’ for ‘could,’ 
‘sd’ for ‘said’. In this way, and by omitting 
such verbs and catch-words as the context will 
readily supply, you can give a nearly verbatim 
report of a talk of one hundred words to the 
minute. For instance, in the whiskey cases, I 
reported the speech of District Attorney Bliss 
in that form, and he declared the result to be a 
verbatim report. 

“For newspaper work neither stenography 
nor abbreviation is necessary. I would rather, 
as a newspaper reporter, be a good longhand 
man than the best stenographer in the world.” 

It may be of interest here to note in passing 
that the foregoing was written in a small, deli- 
cate, slightly back hand, with not a superfluous 
stroke in the whole letter. 

As a method of abbreviation, somewhat simi- 
lar to the above, I would suggest the following 
style, which I have found very useful. It is 
simply to write just enough of a word,— usually 
the first half,—to suggest the whole, leaving 
blank spaces to fill up when the speaker has 
come to some unimportant point. Take, for 
instance, the following paragraph, which I find 
in a copy of the Congressional Record \ying at 
hand :— 

“*T have no hesitation in saying that I approve heartily of the 
principles of this bill, and in no event shall I oppose it, but I 


would be glad to see the amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania adopted.” 


Now “outline ” the above as follows :— 


“Th  nohesi i sa th ITapp heart o t prin 
o thsbil,&i noev sh Lop it,butIw b= glad 
tose t amen ot Sen fr Pen adop 


If the reader will take the trouble to count 
the letters in each of the foregoing paragraphs 
he will find that there are twice as many in the 
former as in the latter, and consequently such 
abbreviation would double a reporter's ordinary 
rate of writing. The outlines are quite as full 
as those of shorthand, and more suggestive 
After some practice in “ filling up” there is no 
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reason why a reporter should not be able to 
produce perfectly clean copy. The amount of 
contraction possible depends, of course, alto- 
gether upon the knowledge the writer may have 
of the subject in hand, and the degree of expert- 
ness attained in the use of such abbreviations. 
Few who have not tried this method, or who 


have never studied stenography, possess an 
adequate idea of how briefly the outlines of 
words can be made, and yet be recognized after 
a little practice. In reading and “filling up” 
these outlines you have an advantage over a 
shorthander in the fact that your notes have not 
had time to turn cold. F. C. Moffett. 





JOURNALISM AS A PROFESSION FOR YOUNG MEN. 


Do I consider journalism a desirable profes- 
sion for young men to choose? 

When this question was proposed, a huge 
“No” seemed to rise up before me filling all 
the sky, like a portentous exhalation. Yet some 
people must attend to the business; journalism 
is not less essential to modern life than steam 
and electricity; it is the tie that binds commun- 
ities together; it is not even conceivable that 
the world’s vast and interlocked business could 
be done without its daily and hourly assistance. 
Nevertheless, that stupendous “ No” hangs 
over me, and my impulse still is to cry to the 
young men aforesaid: “Oh, don’t!” 

And what a fascinating employment it is, too! 
To a young man in charge of any sort of news- 
paper is there any rapture greater than to pro- 
duce a “good number”? I have experienced 
it; 1 know what it is; I have rarely had a 
keener sensation of triumph. See the editor 
holding out the sheet at arms’ length, his eyes 
running up and down the damp columns, his 
heart swelling with pride! Then what pleasure 
the foolish fellow takes in turning over a heap 
of exchanges and discovering the marks of the 
red pencil over articles of his own inditing, to 
say nothing of the nobler gratification of seeing 
one of those articles falling like good seed into 
good ground, and bringing forth fruit in practi- 
cal improvement or beneficial legislation. Yes; 
€ven now, when the intense rivalry of rich pro- 
prietors has overwhelmed and almost crushed 
out of memory the more generous and patriotic 
possibilities of journalism, the humblest con- 
tributor to the remotest newspaper may drop 


into the sea of journalism an idea which shall 
benefit men when the author of it has mould- 
ered into dust. Something of the former awful- 
ness and potency of the printed sheet survives 
even to this day when, as I have said, journal- 
ism threatens to lapse into bill posting, and 
has in many instances become an “advertising 
medium,” pure and simple. 

One thing, I fear, must always place journal- 
ism at a disadvantage, compared with other pro- 
fessions, such as law, art, medicine, teaching, 
and engineering. By the very nature of the 
case, the writers for the daily press can have 
little independent action. Speaking roughly,” 
and speaking of the press as we find it now in 
New York, and the other large cities of the 
United States, the publisher is everything; the 
writer is nothing. The most gifted and the 
most enlightened journalist must of necessity 
write to order, and, in very many instances, the 
man who gives the order is the person whom 
an enlightened and patriotic spirit would least 
willingly obey. This appears to be unavoida- 
ble. The man who has created, bought, or in- 
herited a newspaper must either control or lose 
it. It is Azs,; he is the master; no power on 
earth can nullify his right, and yet he may be a 
person singularly unfit to wield such an organ. 
He may not take interest enough in his native 
land to be willing to live in it, but give his 
allegiance and his presence to a country where 
he can practice his favorite vices without rebuke 
or inconvenience. The newspaper is often a 
mere appendage to other enterprises, which the 
owner deems far more important, and to which 
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the journal bears the combined relation of cow 
and cow-bell, feeder and advertiser. But the 
newspaper belongs to Azm ; and all who write 
for it are, and must be, his obedient servants. 

Let us come to facts. This year there is to 
be a presidential election, a very important 
event, concerning which every journalist has 
already his preference, or the beginning of a 
preference. He has his preference as a citizen, 
and as a patriot. But when the time comes for 
action, he will be a very fortunate man if he can 
exert his power as a journalist in the line of his 
personal convictions. Some journals of great 
note have one very simple rule of conduct 
with regard to the support of candidates, — 
always to support the man who has, or is likely 
to have, control over the sources of interesting 
news. Other journals have business alliances 
and connections which determine their course. 
Occasionally a man will get control of a Demo- 
cratic paper who is, by conviction, or interest, 
or both, a protectionist; or, in other words, the 
precise opposite of a Democrat. There are, 
also, Republican newspapers, the conductors of 
which are natural free-traders. Hence, a patri- 
otic journalist will often find himself in the 
midst of a presidential contest, supporting the 
right cause for wrong reasons, or else power- 
fully tempted to put his convictions into his 
pocket, and use all his ingenuity to make the 
worse appear the better reason. I remember 
well that during the Know-Nothing excitement 
many of the most violent articles against the 
foreigner were written by an Englishman who 
had not lived six months in the country. They 
were written in circus-English of the most 
frantic character. 

There is published in the city of New York 
an interesting weekly paper, called Zhe Four- 
nalist, the organ of the profession, conducted 
by a journalist of experience and ability. 
Recently, in a leading editorial, the Yournalist 
made several statements which ought to be well 
considered by a young man who has thoughts 
of embracing the profession of journalism. If 
an enemy had said such things we should make 
the requisite deductions; we should say that 
the charges were perverse or exaggerated. But 
the Fournalist is the representative, the friend, 
and the mouth-piece of journalists. Surely, the 


editor must know whereof he speaks, when he 
tells us that, in the press of the United States, 
the two important departments of dramatic and 
literary criticism have become almost wholly 
mercenary and insincere. 

“In nine cases out of ten,” says the Your- 
nalist, “the critical notices are carefully meas- 
ured to accord with the size of the advertise- 
ment handed in at the business office. If a 
publisher advertises, his books receive notice; 
twenty lines secure a good review, forty a bet- 
ter one. If a play is ever so bad, the astute 
critic can find much good in it if he looks 
through the greenback /orgnette furnished by 
the business office of the mighty organ of 
public opinion by which he is employed. The 
book reviewer's judgment is warped in the same 
way; his favor is bought at the cashier’s desk.” 

Let us concede that there are important jour- 
nals to which these epigrammatic remarks do 
not apply. They are probably true of nine 
daily papers out of every ten in the country. 
The other day I received a small parcel of 
books from a New York publishing house. The 
under wrapping of the parcel consisted of six 
newspapers, all containing a notice or notices 
of books published by the house. These 
notices were marked, in obedience to the well- 
known label, “ Please notice and send marked 
copy.” 1 need not say that the notices were of 
the regulation stamp, — short, unmeaning, unin- 
fluential puffs. We need not be severe in dis- 
coursing upon this system; but young men of 
sincerity and ambition should know what may 
be required of them if they decide to enter this 
attractive and exciting profession. The editor 
of the Fournalist aimed his shafts at the cash- 
ier’s desk and the people behind it; but it is 
the writers for the press who execute these in- 
sincere and half-sincere notices. I will not 
attempt to apportion the dishonor, but merely 
remark that a profession which makes such 
demands upon those who pursue it is not one to 
be recommended to a young man of intelligence 
and public spirit, if he is in a position to choose 
what he will do. 

But there is the rub! A prodigious and 
yearly increasing number of educated young 
men have no available liberty of choice, and 
many of them are energetic fellows, who will 
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lay hold of the world with a victor’s grasp if 
they can but find any sort of handle. There 
has always been a path upward for unfriended 
ability. For several ages it was the church 
which took the promising boy by the hand, 
placed him by the priest’s side at the altar, sent 
him to school, reared him to the priesthood, 
gave him preferment, and opened to him the 
high places of the world. Under Bonaparte it 
was the army. In Puritan New England it 
was teaching school. Captain Nathan Hale, of 
glorious memory, went straight from a Con- 
necticut academy to the army of Washington 
and the crown of martyrdom. Of late years, 
in free countries, it has been the press which 
has given to the Thackerays, the Dickens, the 
Greeleys, the Raymonds, the Thiers, the Thomas 
Paines, the Danas, the Hepworths, and the 
Mark Twains their chance of escape from a 
narrow or uncongenial lot. Thackeray’s case, 
as revealed in “ Pendennis,” is representative of 
many. At twenty-three, by the sudden and 
total loss of his fortune, he was compelled to 
earn money, and, having no profession, he found 
an immediate resource in journalism, from 
which, by and by, his talents gave him a happy 
deliverance. 

During the last half century a considerable 
number of divinity students and young clergy- 
men have found themselves unable to continue 
in their vocation without the sacrifice of their 
sincerity. Carlyle’s is a well-known and dis- 
tressing example. He had so nearly completed 
his preparation for the pulpit that a kind of 
curacy had been secured for him which would 
have given him a chance to show the stuff he 
was made of. He was just the man for a John 
Knox denouncer of frail and well-meaning mor- 
tals. He would have treated fair Scotia as 
Knox did beautiful Queen Mary. In five years 
he would have had his choice of all the Presby- 
terian pulpits on earth. Just as he was about 
to take the final, fatal step, which would have 
made him for life a brilliant and powerful hypo- 
crite, he went apart from men and asked him- 
self the question, * Do I, in my heart, believe 
the things I shall soon have to preach?” In 
six weeks, as he once told an American clergy- 
man, the clear answer came to him, “/ do not.” 
Ten years of miserable poverty, alleviated by 


his pen, were the first part of his reward for 
renouncing his chosen vocation. 

If the truth could be known, it would proba- 
bly be found that many hundreds of such in- 
stances have occurred. Carlyle and Renan are 
only the topmost examples. The press of London, 
Paris, Edinburgh, New York, and Manchester 
has given to many of them a bridge, over which 
they passed to peace and plenty. Let the young 
man, therefore, who can choose his profession 
leave this one for the educated tramps of the 
modern world; men left out, or crowded out of 
the routine vocations; men who have deliber- 
ately chosen poverty with some honor to fat 


plenty with pure humbug. Such men can still 


find in journalism much work which they can 
do without shame. I have carefully looked 
over this day’s number of the Vew York : 
and out of its forty columns of reading matter 
more than thirty-five are free from any probable 
taint of intentional error. A young man could 
do work of that kind for a few years and learn 
much from it, and get great good from it, pro- 
vided he was always on the lookout for a chance 
to escape. There are parts of it which he could 
continue to do until he was “an old hand” and 
a white head. The most respectable and the 
most wonderful part of a daily paper is the one 
which the “ordinary reader” seldom looks at. 
It is the page of market and shipping news. 
What a relief to turn to its honest and pains- 
taking reality from the agonizing sensations of 
the other parts of the paper, with heartless 
headings that make us writhe in torment before 
our time. 

We are also bound to consider that the press, 
being a living thing, is not motionless ; it moves ; 
it changes ; in many directions it improves; in 
others it betrays that consciousness of defect 
which usually precedes the application of a 
remedy. A genius may, at this moment, be 
serving his apprenticeship to journalism who 
will make it again a branch of government, an 
organ of opinion, an intellectual profession, an 
uncommercial traveller. Horace Greeley, in 
his joy at carrying an election, used sometimes to 
jump up and down like a lunatic, and once cried 
out: ‘Won't somebody please kick me?” To 
him, journalism was what Parliament is to Glad- 
stone, or what the Senate was to Clay, Sew- 
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ard, and Sumner; it was the most powerful and 
efficient mode yet discovered of public life. Of 
late it has been chiefly a struggle for news- 
nuggets. The late Henry B. Stanton, in his an- 
ecdote of the Gerrit Smith obituary notice, re- 
veals the change in a very striking manner. It 
was midnight; the Sw had five columns of 
notice in type, of the most desirable kind, writ- 
ten by Stanton, Gerrit Smith’s friend and ally 
for forty years. No other paper had heard of 
the probability of his death. But, stricken with 
apoplexy as he was, he might linger; he might 
even recover. The manager took the risk. and 
published the piece, heading it “ Gerrit Smith’s 
Death-bed.” The old hero died the next day, 
and gave the Sw# a prodigious triumph. “ Mr. 
Stanton,” exclaimed the managing editor, “ that 
was one of the grandest newspaper beats that 
ever happened in New York! And how fortun- 
ate for us that Mr. Smith died to-day! The 
glorious old man did not go back on us. It 
would have been very embarrassing, if he had 
recovered.” 


Such is journalism, as we find it now. It has 


its fascinations and its ecstasies. The most 
honest man in the world may find congenial 
work in it, and it offers a few prizes of a truly 
dazzling character. Nevertheless, upon the 
whole, I say, leave it to the left-outs; leave it 
to the adventurers ; leave it to the good fellows 
who have been educated out of the ordinary 
vocations, but not into the extraordinary. 
Leave it to the sublime tramps of the intel- 
lectual world. It is not yet a profession to 
choose, but one to fall back upon. If a young 
man feels drawn to it by an irresistible attrac- 
tion, let him strike at once into the road that 
leads to mastership, and that road generally 
begins at the case of the compositor. This is 
the age of business; the business man is king; 
and over no kind of industry does he exercise 
a sway so absolute as over the industry of the 
mind. Nor can this materially change until 
education concerns itself most with those 
faculties and powers which fit men for leader- 
ship, and the educated man of necessity controls 
the uneducated. 


Fames Parton. 





ADVICE TO YOUNG WRITERS. 


The idea of establishing a monthly journal 
for the special benefit of writers for the press 
is very attractive, and I sincerely hope that it 


will be successfully realized. While I cannot 
flatter myself with the promise of being a 
frequent contributor to its pages, I trust you 
will permit me to make a few elementary sug- 
gestions for the benefit of beginners. 

It is almost superfluous to say that in the 
profession of literature the first requisite fs 
ability to see, to feel, and to think, and a great 
part of this ability is education. Without 
education no one can expect to become a 
writer, and the more education the better, pro- 
vided it be of the right sort. 

There are two objects to be attained by 
education. The first is knowledge, and the 


second is accuracy. Accuracy is the power of 
distinguishing the truth, and of expressing truth 
as it is. 

It makes little difference what are the peculiar 
branches of study that are pursued in the pro- 
cess of education, provided that the pursuit is 
such as to train and fortify the power of dis- 
tinguishing the truth and the faculty of stating 
it accurately. But the more extensive and 
varied the studies of youth, the richer will be 
the stores of information, and the more numer- 
ous the points of contact with the infinitely 
varied world of men and things in after life. 
No one ever learned any branch of knowledge 
which was wholly useless, and no one ever 
cultivated any faculty that did not bring its re- 
ward. In the pursuits of literature and the 
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profession of a writer these maxims have a 
truth of their own. 

Reading, omnivorous and universal, is of the 
greatest utility; but thinking must always go 
with it. Food without digestion is useless. 

The best school of writing is a newspaper 
office, with intelligence at the head. No other 
college is possible where the discipline of 
rhetoric, of taste, and of knowledge is so 
effectually applied. 

The first rule of good writing is to use 
always the simplest and plainest words. State 
the fact or express the point or principle which 
you desire to convey, so that every reader will 
understand it exactly as you intend it to be 
understood. Have only one idea in view ata 
time, and be sure that you have expressed it 
clearly and intelligently before you go to 
another. 

Above all, avoid affectation, and the worst 
affectation of all is the affectation of wit. The 
highest intellectual gift is the power to know 
the truth. Next to this is judgment; next, wit; 
and the greatest of all intellectual qualities is 


imagination. The writer who possesses im- 
agination may become immortal. 

But the possession of these glorious endow- 
ments is granted to but few, and where they 
are not conferred by Nature, the effort to attain 
them is vain, and the result tedious. Yet every 
one can possess the faculty of simplicity, of 
truth, and of accuracy, each and all of them 
priceless treasures, indispensable to a success- 
ful writer. 

Moreover, the intellectual and artistic quali- 
ties of writing are not all. The moral quality 
is quite as important, perhaps more so. First, 
you must believe in something. Principle, 
conviction, primary truths, must live at the 
bottom of your mind, or you cannot make them 
live in the minds of others. He who believes 
nothing, who has no ideals, to whom the future 
offers no hope, and no prospect of a more 
generous destiny for mankind, whose country 
is not as dear to him.as his own heart, can 
never be more than a plodding and mechanical 
writer, and the greatest success he may attain 
will wither in his grasp. C. A. Dana. 





WRITING FOR WRITING’S SAKE. 


Dr. Johnson said he could not understand 
how any man could write except for pay. The 
“old struggler,” as he liked to call himself, had 
so long known “the woes of want and the walk 
that cost a meal,” that writing for writing’s 
sake was an intellectual craving he had never 
experienced. 

“The ugly Sam, the great Sam, and the good 
Sam,” as Boswell called him, had, we think, 
more ugliness and goodness in him than mental 
capacity. De Quincey said of Johnson, “The 


doctor often cleared out a strangulated sewer, 
but he never enunciated a great principle.” 
The judgment of mankind to-day agrees with 


De Quincey. Johnson, like Mrs. Partington 
with her mop, was excellent at a slop or a 


puddle, but he could not beat back the Atlantic 
Ocean. 


Presupposing the capacity to write, there can 
hardly be better evidence of a person’s being 
adapted to a literary life than his willingness to 
write for writing’s sake. Galton, in his work 
on “Heredity,” says: “By natural ability I 
mean those qualities of intellect and disposition 
which urge and qualify a man to perform acts 
which lead to reputation. A man of ability is 
one whose nature, when left to itself, will, urged 
by an inherent stimulus, climb the paths that 
lead to eminence, and has strength to reach the 
summit; one which, if hindered, thwarted, will 
fret and strive until the hindrance is overcome.” 

It is a psychological fact that a man of brain 
power is haunted and driven by an incessant, 
instinctive craving for intellectual work. As 
the athlete suffers muscular irritability when 
inactive, so the intellectual man, with all his 
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blood flowing to his cerebral organs, finds him- 
self driven to mental activity. It seems a bio- 
logical law, as it is a social law, that wherever 
power is, there all power tends. The brain 
waves of a strong intellect are so incessant that 
they impel and hurry the mind here and there 
in search of new problems on which to expend 
its force. Such an intellect is always employed, 
for inherent in itself is the stimulus to brain 
work. 

The tendency of all pleasurable stimulus is 
to feed itself from all available sources. In- 
tellectual employment to a man of brain is so 
pleasurable, so massive in degree, and so great 
in intensity, that it can be continued for a long 
time without hope of reward or recognition, and 
even while enduring great bodily pain. Charles 
Darwin is a notable example of this type of 
man. It would seem that the mepenthe for 
bodily ills is brain work, for the majority of 
writers can no doubt say of their pens as Eve 
said to Adam in “ Paradise Lost”: — 

** With thee conversing I forget all time ; 
All seasons and their changes please alike.’’ 

Most of the scientific and literary work of the 
world is done from pure love. Faraday and 
Agassiz said they had no time to get rich, and 
Renan, that men devoted to a noble profession 
do not work for pay; they will not admit 
that their work can be paid for. Emerson, 
in his essay on “The Intellect,” says: “God 
offers to every mind the choice between truth 
and repose. Take which you please, you can- 
not have both.” The world offers to every 
man of genius the choice between fortune and 
fame; take which he pleases, he cannot have 
both. 

The Shah of Persia said, when the house in 
which Carlyle lived was pointed out: “Oh, yes, 
it is always so: great man, little house.” 

Men of genius are rarely selfish or mercenary. 
When they are, they are a public calamity; 
as was said of Napoleon, “He was a great 
devastating force let loose on humanity.” We 
know that thinkers and writers are not dis- 
embodied spirits and cannot live on air; nor 
are they religious enthusiasts like St. Francis 
Assisi, who could live a whole week on the 
chirp of a grasshopper. This is a material age, 
and poverty is regarded by most people as a 


mark of inferiority. A sensible man should not 
voluntarily place himself in a subordinate or 
dependent position; but our gain- pursuing 
propensity must be in subjection to our higher 
instincts, and we must take care not to become 
Philistines in our views of science, art, poetry, 
and literature. 

There never was a period before in the 
history of civilization when authorship meant so 
much to the individual. The writer of books 
may be said to-day to be engaged in a perfectly 
fair lottery, where those who make a hit take 
all that is lost by those who miss. In a pro- 
fession where five hundred fail, to one who 
succeeds, that one ought to gain all that the five 
hundred have lost, for, as J. S. Mill, in his 
“ Political Economy,” says, “ Ineuality of re- 
muneration is necessary to produce equality of 
attraction.” But although one’s authorship 
may not yield any pecuniary reward, it is often 
the open sesame to many a man’s success in 
other fields. The young lawyer, doctor, or civil 
engineer who begins his career by writing a 
good book, or some original composition, has a 
far better chance of success in his profession 
than his non-literary competitor. Had Edmund 
Burke never written his “Sublime and the 
Beautiful,” in all probability, with his poverty 
and incorrigible Irish brogue, a political career 
would never have been opened to him, nor 
would he have become the greatest philosoph- 
ical and political thinker of his age. Disraeli, 
had he not been an author first, would in all 
probability never have obtained any social or 
political rank. 

James Russell Lowell has said that the Ameri- 
can people are the most common-schooled 
and least cultivated people in the world. This 
defect in our education might be remedied if 
our young men and women would take to 
writing for writing’s sake, for it is an unques- 
tionable truth that the best intellect is incapable 
of working thoroughly and profoundly without 
the discipline that comes from long - continued 
efforts to express one’s self correctly and con- 
cisely on paper. Richter said that fifteen years 
of writing would develop a man more than thirty 
years of study, and Bacon, that writing made 
the correct man. 

Let those who are eager for self-culture take 
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to writing for writing’s sake; and let those who 
labor in the field of thought, remember the 
language of Carlyle: “The wages of every 
noble work do yet lie in heaven, or else no- 
where. Was it thy aim and life- purpose to be 
filled with good things for thy heroism?” 


Colonel Higginson told the whole truth in his 
recent Cambridge lecture on the professional 
life of a literary man; the gist of which was, 
that honor makes a great part of the reward of 
an honorable profession. 

Susan Channing. 





AUTOMATIC VS. INTELLIGENT SHORTHAND REPORTING. 


There have always been marvellous tales con- 
nected with shorthand reporting, which have 
tended to throw a glamor of mystery around the 
art. It is probable that some practical joker 
first gave currency to these stories in a mild 
form, and that in travelling from mouth to 
mouth they gained in strength and variation 
until their recital was a positive wonder. 

To me one of the most awe-inspiring yarns 
was the one which describes the verbatim re- 
porter as something like a mechanical toy, re- 
cording the exact sounds of speech as they 
issue from the mouth of the orator, but uncon- 
scious of the argument, and unable at the end 
to give a coherent review of the subject or its 
elucidation. Only upon reference to the notes 
would the process be reversed, and memory 
revive the whole matter. As far as | am con- 
cerned, this remarkable view of the operation 
of note-taking never failed to interest and ex- 
cite. 

A popular writer, in his Sunday letter to a 
Boston paper, recently made the following 
assertions, which are quite startling from an- 
other point of view: “A man studying stenog- 
raphy reduces himself so far as he can to the 
position of a machine, his ear, sense, and hand 
acting as an harmonious whole. * * * * * 
I have had thirty years’ experience with stenog- 
raphers, and I have found that the moment a 
man attempts to understand the matter he is 
writing, so as to enter at moments of leisure 
into a discussion of the subject, he becomes of 
no special use.” 

As the outcome of some experience with the 
“‘pot-hooks and curves,” I must confess toa dis- 
belief in the mechanical theory of stenographic 


note-taking, and so far as education is a pre- 
requisite to success in the business, I can 
but believe that the shorthander should have a 
complete education; not only that of the citizen 
of the world,— a little of politics, of economics, 
law, etc.,—- but book learning of every kind, 
classics, everything,— he must be an encyclo- 
pedia of information if he is to make a mark in 
his profession. I never yet encountered one 
who could write better on a subject he knew 
nothing about than he could if he had a knowl- 
edge approaching, if not equalling, that of the 
speaker or dictator. I should like to hear more 
from the man who is satisfied with the work of 
a stenographer who does not enter fully into 
the logical sequences of the matter presented, 
although he may not be able to conceive the 
ideas advanced. 

If the position I have taken is not tenable, 
why is it that Beecher preferred to have Ellin- 
wood always report his sermons? Why does 
Joseph Cook so compliment Mr. Bacon, who, 
we are informed, pursues a course of study 
coincident with the topics discussed during the 
Monday lectures in Boston? There are special- 
ists in shorthand writing, from whatever point 
of view it is considered,— whether as an art, a 
trade, or a profession. The office stenographer 
would be ill at ease in a ward caucus; the aver- 
age newspaper reporter would be likely to shirk 
an assignment to a medical lecture; the court re- 
porter would find the Concord School of Philos- 
ophy phraseology a little outside of his vocabu- 
lary. 

To one who has taught shorthand there is 
observable a vast difference between the apti- 
tude of the pupil who has enjoyed educational 
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advantages and the one who has not; and the 
man who gives assignments to reporters must 
inevitably notice how much better is the ser- 
vice rendered by the reporter who 4nows than 
that rendered by the one who does wo¢ know. 

A case in point comes to me through an 
English friend, which forcibly illustrates the 
importance of a wide knowledge on the part 
of the reporter who would succeed in any 
emergency. 

The Earl of Beaconsfield, as is well known, 
was a master of epigrammatic utterance, and 
did not scruple upon occasion to indulge in 
alliteration. His definition of the policy of the 
government as one of “blunder and plunder,” 
the admission at one time that his position was 
one of “masterly inactivity,” as well as his 
characterization of the “Grand Old Man” in 
these words: “Countries are governed by 
kings and statesmen, not by anonymous para- 
graphists or by the hair-brained chatter of irre- 
sponsible frivolity. The right honorable gentle- 
man is inebriated with the exuberance of his 
own verbosity,”— will be remembered by all as 
specimens of a very peculiar style. What diffi- 
culty the statesman’s mental and vocal pro- 
cesses may have occasioned the parliamentary 
reporter we have no means of knowing, but my 
friend happened to be present when Joseph 
Chamberlain was replying to a speech of Dis- 
raeli’s, and by chance was seated next to a 
stenographer. Mr. Chamberlain said: “The 
noble earl at the head of the government is 
fond of alliteration, and, following his example, 
may I be permitted to say that I denounce his 
policy as being one of malignant misrepresenta- 
tion and meretricious mystification ?” 

At this unexpected turn of thought the re- 
porter struggled for a moment, then gave up in 
apparent disgust. The sudden outburst seemed 
to have caught him either ignorant or napping ; 
either he was too inexperienced to have a great 
vocabulary or command of outlines, or he was 
without mental buoyancy sufficient to float him 
in such a deluge of alliterative language. 

It so happened that some time afterward my 
friend was seated near another shorthand writer 
at a public gathering. It was at the time of the 
Bulgarian atrocities, and Beaconsfield had just 
returned from the Berlin conference, announc- 


ing that he had brought with him peace with 
honor. 

Referring to this the speaker said: “As for 
‘peace with honor,’ look at Servia,—look into 
southern Europe! What do you see! Nothing 
but bloodshed and rapine ; and as for ‘ honor ’"— 
in the language of the poet : — 

‘ Like a snowflake on the river,’ ”’ 

Hardly had the recitation of the illustrative 
lines begun, when this reporter caught the cue, 
and being, probably, more or less familiar with 
the verses, easily anticipated the speaker, and 
outstripped him in the phonographic rendering 
of the sentiment. It was not possible for the 
stenographer to have prepared for this, but his 
command of the situation goes to show the 
value of a wide literary experience to him who 
would always magnify the office of reporter of 
speeches. 

On the other hand, the office stenographer 
will find that attention to the value and disposi- 
tion of words and clauses is important. Note 
the following contrast of dictation and transcrip- 
tion: — 


etc. 


“The agent who first satis- 
fies himself about the company 
— the plans and management 
of it—and comes to a favorable 
conclusion,and then commences 
working for it on a small first 
commission, with say per 
cent. renewals while he is with 
the company, he will be as well 
off for the purposes of income 
when he has $25,000 of renew- 
als in force as his neighbor is 
who has $50,000 of money out 
at interest, and has to pay taxes 
on it and live upon the remain- 
der of income. The agents who 
have made money in the busi- 
ness, and who have found it 
profitable, are like those named 
above, who commence in the 
business with small first com- 
missions and work hard in one 
place for one company, and ob- 
tain a growth of income through 
the old business they finally 
had to manage through their 
efforts.”’ 


** The agent who, after satis- 
fying himselt about the man- 
agement of a company and its 
»lans of insurance, comes to a 
avorable conclusion, and _ be- 
gins work on a small first com- 
mission (with the usual renew- 
als while with the company) 
will be as well off in respect to 
income when he has $2: ,000 of 
renewals in force as his neigh- 
bor who has $50,000 at interest, 
but has to pay taxes on it, and 
live upon the remainder. The 
agents who have made money 
in the business are those who 
have begun with small first com- 
missions, worked hard in one 
district for the same company, 
and obtained a growth of in- 
come through the old business 
secured as the result of contin- 
ued effort.” 


No disrespect for the dictator should be in- 


ferred from the petty alterations made. Few per- 
sons in rapid dictation can be so concise, make 
so happy a selection of words, or be so elabor- 
ate as they might desire. It is commonly the 
privilege, and often the duty, of the amanuensis 
to interpret the idea that the dictator wishes to 
convey, giving it as much revision and polish 
as his judgment may prompt and his employer 
sanction. 
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This is easily a matter of understanding be- 
tween principal and assistant, but the reporter 
who ventures to alter or amend public utter- 
ances is in some peril. Still, the orator who, 
in the heat of public declamation, becomes in- 
consistent, illogical, or incendiary in language, 
should not condemn the reporter who sets his 
remarks before the people as they ought to be. 
This missionary work is done every day, and 
those speakers who are the most indebted to 
the conscientious scribe generally value it the 
least. 

Of course the writer must be discreet in his 
treatment, certain he is right; then bold in his 
knowledge and discretion. He runs some risks 
in taking liberties with the speaker, but we 
question whether the risk of disapproval be not 
greater if he refrain from exercising the quasi- 
editorial function. 

Take, for instance, a recent case, that of Mr. 
Blaine’s speech on the Irish question at Port- 
land, wherein he gave expression to some harsh 
sentiments in reference to Lord Salisbury,— as 
appears by the note-books of several stenog- 
raphers in different parts of the hall. Next day 
the distinguished orator, in a letter to the pub- 
lic, declared that his language was misrepre- 
sented. 

While no one doubted the intentions of Mr. 


Blaine in the premises, or his judgment as to 
what was or was not parliamentary, at the same 
time the reputation of the official reporter on 
that occasion was impregnable to such a charge. 
The point I would make is that here was an 
opportunity for the reporter to have tempered 
wisely the virulence of this language. If he 
had been a sort of stenographic henchman to 
the eloquent politician, accompanying him over 
an extended canvass, he might have known 
surely what to circulate and what suppress. 
However, it was a peculiar case, requiring more 
than ordinary sagacity, both on the part of the 
orator and of the reporter, to satisfy everybody. 
It is rarely that a speaker comes out publicly 
against the reporter, but it is likely to happen ; 
and whether the latter be innocent or guilty of 
an error of omission or commission, my opinion 
is strengthened that shorthand reporting cannot 
be reduced to a senseless, automatic operation, 
but must be intelligent and discriminating. Only 
when a machine shorthand writer, one ignorant 
of the rudiments of language construction, with 
no tact, and without knowledge of men and 
affairs, attempts to palm off on the reader a dis- 
torted report, should indignation be expressed. 
The machine stenographer will never suc- 
ceed; the intelligent writer will give satisfac- 
tion every time. Bates Torrey. 





SUCCESSFUL AUTHORSHIP. 


Most of those who aspire to become famous 
authors, fail. The aspiration is the cause of 
the failure. No one can become an orator by 
studying elocution. No one becomes a musician 
by consciously starting out to be a musician. 
One cannot become a great writer if his only 
motive is to become a great writer. When ina 
national crisis a man sees the course his 
country-men should follow, and burns to utter the 
thoughts that are too hot to hold, then he may 
become an orator; when a man’s soul is thrill- 
ing with silent melody, ready to burst into 
expression from lip or finger-tip, he becomes a 


musician; when a river of song, like the ancient 
Alpheus, has flowed under the surface of a 
man’s thought until it is ready to leap into the 
sunlight in a fountain of passion, the man 
becomes a poet. This is the meaning of that 
which has been written, “ Poeta mascitur, non 
fit,” which is, being interpreted, “You can’t 
make poets to order.” Therefore, whenever 
anyone has anything worth writing, let him 
write it, and leave the question of success to 
take care of itself. 

A noted writer said tome: “I do not care 
to preserve or even read in print anything which 
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I have published. Why should I wish my bul- 
lets back after they are shot?” How many 
writers spend anxious hours listening to hear 
their bullets strike, and in collecting and brood- 
ing over them after they have fallen flat. In 
the latest number of one of the magazines are 
two poems, both clever, but each eloquent of 
self-focused thought. The burden of each is 
the difficulty the writer has had in getting his 
verses accepted and printed. One of them 
closes with the question,— 

“ Does my Pegasus halt in his pace ? 

Can you tell what the editor means 

By, ‘ We’re sorry we have n’t the space’ ?”’ 

The answer may be that the author keeps his 
Pegasus for private pleasure-driving, while the 
editor is looking for a steed whose wings are 
spread, without need of spur, to bear messages 


of love and cheer to doubting and downcast 
souls. 

The ambition to “be literary ” is an unworthy 
one. The aim should be to render by the pen 
some definite and substantial benefit to the 
“audience.” Perhaps none of us can consis- 
tently live up to this ideal, but here, as well as 
in greater matters, the principle of the Master 
may apply, “ Whosoever will save his life, shall 
lose it; but whosoever will lose his life for my 
sake, the same shall save it.” A successful 
literary life is a life of unselfish service; and, 
as with all other unselfish service, the recogni- 
tion that is not demanded as recompense, is 
graciously tendered as a benediction. I close 
with a postulate: Nothing should be published, 
the suppression of which would be a loss chiefly 
to the author. Harlan H. Ballard. 


WHAT OF DICTATION? 


An observant elocutionist has recently ven- 
tured to assert that “the habit of dictating to 
office type-writers and stenographers is notice- 
ably improving the ready speech of many per- 
sons, and that telephonic dialogues tend to 
create laconically explicit power.” Possibly 
this is so, but the question which is of greater 
interest to writers is,— What is the effect of 
dictation upon the quality of our writings? 

Without venturing to give any conclusions 
of my own, may I be permitted to quote from 
Dr. Joseph Parker's description of the Rev. 
John Campbell, as found in his work, “Ad 
Clerum ”? 

Dr. John Campbell edited two weekly and 
two monthly newspapers, conducted a volumi- 
nous correspondence, preached, delivered ad- 
dresses, and compiled a commentary. He was 
wont to exclaim, “1 have done more work to-day 
than any six men could have done without the 
aid of shorthand.” “But,” writes Dr. Parker, 
“with a free use of shorthand came the most of 
his public mistakes, which were neither few nor 
trivial. Of course, it is an easy thing for a man 


who to strong feeling adds an ample command 
of language, to sit in his editorial chair and 
fulminate against men and things in general. 
There is a pleasant excitement about the exer- 
cise; the use of shorthand relieves the physical 
labor, and what is saved in fatigue of body is 
added to zest of mind; oratorical excitement,. 
too, inflames the editorial mind, and gives a 
keen interest to all combative engagements. 
So long as the language is vigorous, who cares. 
for the absolute equity of the sentiment? If 
the sentences fall rythmically, it is of small con- 
sequence what may be thought of the doctrine. 
This is the peril of dictation; the dictator finds 
it difficult to stop; the shorthand writer is wait- 
ing, the printers are crowding around the door, 
and the article must be finished. Under such 
circumstances many an ill-selected word and 
many an ill-fashioned sentence are allowed, to 
meet the exigency of the moment.” 

Of course, in considering this question, the 
“ personal equation” must be taken into account, 
and this fact Dr. Parker recognizes when he 
says of Dr. Campbell: “ His sensibilities were 








strong; his turn of expression was naturally 
exaggerated ; his prejudices were often unrea- 
soned and generally very obstinate ; so that to 
be hurried where he ought to have been calm, 
to be compelled to produce where he ought to 
have had leisure for the most critical revision, 
was to be put in the way of a most urgent and 
flattering temptation. It must ever be much 
the same where any man has to write by quan- 
tity, where work is weighed by avoirdupois and 
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not by troy, or where square yards of type are 
of more importance than literal exactness.” 

Finally let me commend the chapter and the 
book from which I have quoted, as a charming 
bit of pen-portraiture, and well worth reading 
because of the analysis of a unique character and 
its description of the methods of work of one 
of the greatest of English denominational editors 
of the last generation. 

Geo. P. Morris. 


THE ENGLISH OF MISS AMELIE RIVES. 


If I understand the chief function of THE 
WRITER, it is to aid in the maintenance and 
enforcement of a pure English literature. In 
furtherance of this object, I have undertaken 
to point out the archaisms and solecisms of the 
popular young author whose name appears at 
the head of this article. We may confine our 
examination to her last work, “ The Quick or 
the Dead,” which has just appeared in Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. 

The first part of the title of her story is a 
glaring deviation from the established usage 
of the English language. The word “ quick,” 
meaning “living,” is a sixteenth century word, 
found in the prayer-book once, in Shakespeare 
four times, and in the authorized version of the 
Bible eight times. 

To have a full sense of the violations of 
English usage made by Miss Rives, it is 
necessary to give several of them. Here are 
some of the words and phrases from her book: 
“Asweep” (this word is not found even in 
Murray’s new Dictionary). “Murk fields” 
(“Murk,” as an adjective, seems to have 
occurred but once in English literature until 
Miss Rives’ time). “Glimpsing lightning,” 
“suave autumn sky” (how the sky could have 
been “suave” amid the “glimpsing lightning” 
and the “soughing rain” is not within the 
scope of this paper to inquire). “Scurrying 
trees.” “The dry, brown grasses swirled about 
the horses’ feet ” (I am prohibited from asking 
how this could happen in a “soughing rain). 


“The horses hurled through narrow gateways, 
like stones from a catapult” (stones from a 
catapult certainly do not hurl themselves ). 
“ Past ragged trees, whose boles seemed leap- 
ing to meet them.” “A ram-shackle bridge ” 
that “dipped its lithe middle almost into the 
waters of a hurling, brown stream ” ( we might 
speak of a maiden’s lithe form, or of an ele- 
phant’s lithe proboscis, but people do not 
generally speak of “the lithe middle ” ofa long, 
old, ram-shackle bridge). “ Elastic night-cool 
cheek.” “Then came orange blurs of light.” 
“Padding step” (this is said of a little house- 
maid who is waiting on the heroine of the 
story). ‘“Awink in the fitful light” (this is 
applied to a pair of andirons of brass in an old- 
fashioned fireplace, from which issued those 
“orange blurs of light”). “When the wreath- 
ing lilac flames began to whir about the fresh 
logs’ (this is subsequent to the coming forth 
of the “orange blurs of light”). “She was 
tall, and her figure in its silverish dressing- 
gown of white silk gleamed like a streak of 
moonlight in the rich dusk” (I am precluded 
from asking what the difference is between 
“rich dusk” and “poor dusk,” or how there 
could be dusk either rich or poor in a room in 
which were coming forth “orange blurs of 
light,” and where “lilac flames were whir- 
ring”). ‘“Clackings and jinkings” (1 suppose 
the writer must have been thinking of “ high 
jinks,” to which, by the way, she subjects her 
heroine before she has finished with her). 
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“Gave almost directly upon the brawlings of 
Machunk Creek” (it is supposable that the 
writer means that there was an open gate on 
the bank of the creek). “ Brown gale.” “Glim” 
(there is found in the dictionaries a slang ex- 
pression, “douse the glim”; the writer may 
have been thinking of this, for she does not 
seem to be unversed in slang). “Slithered.” 
“ Countless slubs of black wool” (on the head 
of the heroine’s little maid). “ Dirling.” “Whin- 
nering.” “Fleered.” “A-gley” (I can find 
this word in no dictionary at my command, and 
have not the remotest idea of its meaning; it 
is to be hoped that some one more favorably 
situated than I in respect to libraries will trace 
it) “Signing the wire” (meaning, I suppose, 
signing the telegram). “Re-began.” “Grump- 
ily.” Several of these words are misapplied, 
as would naturally be supposed. 

Specimens of such English might be sup- 
plied, to an almost indefinite extent, from Miss 
Rives’ book. Indeed, whole sentences far too 
long to be transcribed are marked by the same 
linguistic peculiarities. I am sure, however, 
that citations enough have been made to afford 
a very accurate idea of the English of the book. 

The reading world is a very patient one, but 


it will hardly endure such an accumulation of 
barbarous idioms. The selections given are 
for the most part from the first two or three 
pages of the book, but within this very brief 
space there are, at least, twenty-five words 
which even intelligent and cultivated people 
cannot interpret without consulting a dictionary, 
and in the case of those words that can be 
found in any dictionary within the reach of 
most scholars, including Skeats, they are, almost 
without an exception, obsolete words. 

The Thesaurus of accepted English words is 
surely rich enough to afford an abundant supply 
for all literary uses. Affectation inthe use of 
rare words is no indication of scholarly tastes 
and critical judgment, and the sooner our young 
authors, especially, learn this, the better will it 
be for themselves and for their readers. To 
write intelligible, yet graceful and elegant, Eng- 
lish is the highest attainment of literary work- 
ers. Writing fiction does not excuse the writer 
for using words not accepted by the highest 
literary taste and most thorough culture. The 
young author who persists in using archaisms 
and solecisms may get a reputation for singular 
self-conceit, but not for sound sense and sub- 
stantial learning. C. K. Nelson. 





SOME NEEDS OF 


Leave me! there’s something come into my thought, 
That must and shall be sung high and aloof. 
—Ben Jonson. 


Anyone with a reasonable appreciation of 
good poetry, who reads current English and 
American magazine verse, must be conscious 
of an increasing desire to skip from prose to 


prose. The quality of magazine verse has 
grown so poor, and its substance so thin, that 
critics have ceased to regard it, — other than as 
dainty tail-pieces and convenient mechanical 
interludes between the “solid papers” and 


scintillant instalments of fiction. Newspapers 


THE VERSIFIERS. 


and weekly periodicals make no mention of our 
magazine verse in their reviews,—except to 
repeat, with the usual sweeping cynicism, that 
it is “not up to the mark” (Heaven save the 
mark!) or is “thin, as usual,” or “lacks every- 
thing but words.” The magazines themselves 
do not venture to announce anything further 
than “ Poems by So-and-So.” Their verse is to 
them wholly a matter of ornamentaton. The 
neater and more involved the arabesque of 
rhyme and metre, the better it suits their pur- 
poses. If a well-known name can be appended 
to some pretty nothing, the editor is well 
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pleased. The theme, and the key upon which 
it is pitched, are entirely subordinate matters. 

The recent publication in the A/lantic 
Monthly of a real poem by a real poet (James 
Russell Lowell’s “ Endymion” ), makes all con- 
temporaneous magazine verse seem so worth- 
less that the question naturally arises, why 
print it? Why not raise the standard and 
deprive the public of current verse until some- 
thing remotely approaching the excellence of 
such work as Mr. Lowell’s is produced? It 
will be produced if the magazines cease to 
encourage mediocrity. It will hardly be pro- 
duced while the standard of verse remains so 
low that the poetling on pony Pegasus must 
bend his head to pass beneath it. 

What, then, are some of the needs of our 
versifiers ? What are the requirements which 
shall enable,— yes, compel,— them to produce 
better work ? 

First, as has been hinted, a higher standard 
on the part of the magazines, which have now 
become, in this country at least, almost the 
sole patrons of the poetic art. Let the editors 
of our leading monthlies announce to their 
readers that they have determined not to pub- 
lish, henceforth, any poem which does not 
contain, first, a thought; secondly, a form 
adapted to that thought; thirdly, a culminating 
motive; fourthly, some freshness of expression. 
This would exclude nine-tenths of the magazine 
verse which has appeared during the last fifteen 
years. It would shut off at once that meretri- 
cious stream which has flooded our periodicals 
with weak sentimentality and fantastic verse- 
forms. ‘The public would no longer be called 
upon to strain at a camel for the sake of swal- 
lowing a gnat. Those absurd involutions of 
thought and expression, which are excusable 
in Browning and Swinburne, become positively 
offensive when one can see the emptiness 
through the co:ls,—that is, when minor poets 
affect them for the mere sake of what they 
consider the intricacy of art. Let such poets 
be apprised that the first law of art is sim- 
plicity, and they will give us better and less 
pretentious work. A higher magazine standard 
of verse would induce a study of the best 
models, a striving and keen competition to pro- 
duce really excellent work, and a contempt for 


all writers who seek thoughts to fit words rather 
than words to fit thoughts. 

The second requirement of contemporaneous 
American verse is more intensity. Most of our 
verse-writers are simply “ playing poet.” There 
is no seriousness in their work, no depth, no 
purpose,— nothing that is sung “high and 
aloof.” They are all busied with making toys. 
Prettiness, lightness, neatness, littleness, and 
color are the qualities of their “ dainty” work. 
Not one sings out of his soul. There are no 
burning thoughts that flash out straight and 
clear as a flame, and vanish in the kindled 
soul of the hearer. Every singer takes his net 
and chases a butterfly: there are none climbing 
up to the eagle’s eyrie. 

Is lofty verse to be a thing of the past, in our 
literature? —the organ silent, the lutes all 
tinkling? Let us hope not, while master-hands 
are still laid at long intervals upon the keys, 
and the babbling of the strings becomes fool- 
ishness. 

Our versifiers need themes. They are con- 
tent now with fragments, suggestions, and 
reminiscences. It is easy to see that many of 
them begin to write before their thought is 
determined, and let rhyme and metre lead it 
whither they will. This is not even honest 
apprentice work, and yet it is a merchantable 
commodity with the magazines. The theme of 
the average magazine poem is apt to be either 
some fantastically elaborated abstraction, or 
some tattered sentiment sentimentalized, or a 
far-fetched fancy eked out with exclamation 
points, or a feeble imitation of something that 
is classical but obscure. There are no direct, 
simple voices in the choir; the trill is predomi- 
nant. There are womanly voices; the falsetto 
is admired. 

The truth is that the poet who would sing 
“lofty and aloof” must work. He must quit 
play. He must bend all the energies of his 
soul to the discovery of truth, and then he 
must proclaim it with an intensity that con- 
sumes his very being. His words shall become 
flames when he himself has become the sacri- 
fice. Poetry is the divinest of arts, but men 
can drag even poetry out of the sky, and make 
Pegasus eat grass. 

Fames Buckham. 
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The edition of THE WRITER this month is 
7,000 copies. 


So great was the demand for THE WRITER 
for April that a second edition was required, 
making the whole edition for the month 11,000 
copies. 


If you do not receive your WRITER promptly, 
write to the publishers. If your name is wrongly 
spelled upon the wrapper, write and have the 
mistake corrected. Ina large mailing-list mis- 
takes will inevitably occur, but they will be 
corrected promptly, if the publishers are notified. 


“ Queries ” will be answered as soon as pos- 
sible after they are received, but the number of 
questions sent in has been so great that it 
would be impossible to answer them all at once, 
without devoting the whole of the magazine to 
this one department. Those whose questions 
have apparently been neglected are asked to 
possess their souls in patience. 
come in due time. 


Their turn will 
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Too many “ Helpful Hints and Suggestions ” 
cannot be sent in. This department may be 
made the most useful part of the magazine, but 
the codperation of every reader is required. 
Don’t hesitate about sending in a suggestion 
because it seems to you too trivial to be worth 
reporting. Very often the simplest hints are 
the most useful, and nothing that will help to 
make any writer’s work easier or better is un- 
worthy of attention. 


Those who want to get the first bound volume 
of THE WRITER should not delay their orders. 
The number of bound volumes on hand is 
limited, and it is being rapidly diminished. 
The value of a complete bound file of THE 
WRITER will increase constantly as the years 
go by. Those who wish to complete their file 
of unbound numbers will soon find the chance 
gone. Already of several numbers only copies 
with soiled covers remain, and of several all the 
untrimmed copies have been sold. 


THE GROWTH OF “THE WRITER.” 


The number of renewals of subscription to 
THE WRITER has been gratifyingly large. Not 
more than thirty of the first year’s subscribers 
have ordered the magazine to be discontinued, 
and many of those who have sent renewals have 
accompanied their own subscription with the 
name of a new subscriber. Some have done 
more than this. One subscriber has sent in six 
new names within the last four weeks, and 
several others have done nearly as well. The 
letters ordering renewals, too, have been friendly 
to an unexpected degree. Words of praise for 
the magazine and of encouragement for its con- 
ductors have been contained in almost every 
letter, and all the letters have shown that THE 
WRITER, in its year of life, has won warm 
friends, and has made for itself a permanent 
place in magazine literature. The editors would 
like to quote some of the friendly expressions 
from the letters that have been received, but 
they feel that a magazine with a purpose so 
earnest as that of THE WRITER cannot spare 
space for self-gratulation. At the same time, 
they feel under obligation to make this ex- 
pression of their appreciation of the many kind 
words that have been written to them, and to 





return their thanks for all the encouragement 
and help they have received. They mean to 
continue as they have begun, making the maga- 
zine as helpful as it can be made with the power 
at their command, and trying to have it show 
evidence of growth from month to month. The 
fact that the number of sew subscriptions re- 
ceived daily has been steadily growing larger 
each month since THE WRITER was started a 
year ago, shows that the field of the magazine 
is not yet nearly covered, and, indeed, that it is 
practically unlimited. The conductors of the 
magazine mean to do their best to fill the field, 
and with such coéperation as they have received 
they cannot help feeling sanguine of success. 
W. H. H. 
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EXPERIENCES IN AUTHORSHIP. 


I am not a professional book-maker, but a 
hard working journalist. Yet I have found time 
to turn off about a dozen books, several of 
which have been republished in Great Britain. 
Some of my experiences may be of interest to 
the younger members of the quill-driving fra- 
ternity. 

My first book was my best one. I devoted 
to it more time and care than I have been able 
to give any later productions of my pen. I 
selected a somewhat obscure historical and 
archxological subject, and thoroughly mastered 
its literature. Then I wrote carefully, revising 
and re-revising till I got my manuscript as 
nearly perfect as I could. When 1 had my 
plan fully developed, I sent an outline of it toa 
New York house of good standing, with about 
thirty pages of the book written, as a specimen 
of the mode of treatment. The reader of the 
house endorsed the plan and I was instructed 
to go on with the book, the house offering to 
bring it out, and to pay a royalty of ten per 
cent. after the first thousand. I, of course, 
would have liked the royalty from the begin- 
ning, for many books do not reach a sale of 
more than a thousand copies, but I was an un- 
known writer, and the book was an expensive 
one to bring out, having a large number of 
engravings. At all events, I ran no risk of 
losing anything but my labor, for I was at no 
outlay of money for its production. 
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I would most strenuously dissuade any young 
author from spending a single dollar to procure 
the publication of his book. If the publishers 
will not take the risk, he can’t afford to. If he 
risks the loss of his time and toil, that is 
enough, and they will better push the sales if 
they must exclusively look to them to recoup 
them for their outlay. 

Well, the book was quite an unexpected suc- 
cess. The American sale reached several thou- 
sand, and three English editions were produced 
within a year, and one subsequently. Still I 
put so much time and labor into my book that 
the entire royalty never amounted to an ade- 
quate remuneration, but there were other com- 
pensations. The reviews of my book were so 
favorable that I found myself quoted as a 
standard authority on the subject, and the pleas- 
ure and educational profit derived from writing 
the work were an ample reward, even though | 
had never received a dollar beside. Moreover, 
it led to literary recognition and permanent 
engagement in journalism, which have given 
opportunity for subsequent work. True, T have 
never done anything else quite as good, but I 
suppose my kind critics thought that I could if 
I tried. I do not mean that I fell into slovenli- 
ness. That is an insult to one’s readers ; but I 
never was able to finish up my work ad unguem 
as in my first book, Subsequent books may 
have brought me more money, but none ever 
brought me more pleasure or credit. 

My counsel to young writers,— I do not mean 
gifted geniuses in poetry or romance, but hard- 
working students,—is: Select some unhack- 
neyed subject, master it thoroughly, spare no 
time nor toil to make your first book as perfect 
as possible; then you will more readily find a 
publisher for it, and for all your subsequent 
books, than if you rush into print with an ill- 
considered and slovenly work. w. 

> 


A PLEASANT WORKING PLACE. 


H. W. 





My writing table and its accessories, though 
not elaborate, are exceedingly convenient, and 
perhaps a brief description would be helpful to 
other writers. The table has a plain top, and 
only two drawers. Some things might be added, 
but I have seen tables that were too elaborate. 
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Tacked to the leg of the table at my left isa 
voluminous pen-wiper, which can be used with- 
out removal. Fifty or sixty of my every-day 
books are on two shelves above the table. At 
the left corner of the shelves hangs my twine 
bag with its ball of twine, always handy; at the 
right corner hangs my letter scale. On the wall 
under the shelves are, at the left, a vertical 
spring pen rack, the best thing yet devised; a 
calendar, a pair of scissors, hanging on two 
right-angled brass hooks, screwed in just right 
to fit the two handles; at the right,—last but 
not least, for she is my keenest critic, whether I 
speak from the platform or in print,—the 
pleasant face of my wife looks down upon me 
from a panel of arbutus blossoms. There is a 
pleasant window at each side of my table. 
F. Mervin Hull. 





QUERIES. 


(Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. } 


(1.) Do the editors of daily newspapers want 
telegraphic news from anyone not an authorized 
reporter for their paper? 

(2.) Would such news be paid for? 

(3-) Should despatches be prepaid? 

(4.) What style of shorthand is most exten- 
sively used ? G. 

[(1.) Managing editors generally depend 
upon their regular correspondents for ordinary 
news. They would not be likely to accept 
anything from a stranger, unless it were “ex- 
clusive” news, or matter which the regular 
correspondent could not get. If an outsider 
has such news, the proper way is to send to the 
editor a brief bulletin outlining it and asking 
the editor if he wants it. Many papers in such 
a case, before ordering from the outsider, will 
always ask the regular correspondent if he can 
furnish the news. 

(2.) News ordered by reputable papers is 
paid for, no matter who sends it. 

(3-) Bulletins, and despatches when ordered, 
should be sent “collect.” If bulletins are “ re- 
fused,” the sender is responsible to the tele- 
graph company for the tolls. 

(4-) In England, Isaac Pitman’s is the most 


popular shorthand. In America, Munson’s, 
Benn Pitman’s, Graham’s, and Isaac Pitman’s 
are the leading systems. It is hard to say 
which is the most extensively used.— w. H. H. ] 


I clip these items from the Youth's Com 
panion : — 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to newspapers 
are held responsible until arrearages are paid and their papers 
are ordered to be discontinued. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his paper stopped. 
All arrearages must be paid. 

Is it true that any court ever made such a 
decision as is claimed therein? Why shoulda 
publisher be allowed to collect pay for a paper 
forced on a person whose subscription has 
expired and who does not care to renew, any 
more than a grocer would be entitled to collect 
pay for groceries which he persists in dumping 
in your front yard when you have quit dealing 
with him ? 

Must a man burden his memory with the 
exact date when each of his subscriptions ex- 
pires in order to write the publisher in time to 
stop the paper before any of those terrible 
“arrearages”’ pile up on him? I am aware 
that the date of expiration is often printed on 
the wrappers, but who ever looks at them ? 

When a person subscribes for a periodical, 
enclosing the price, and says, “ Enclosed please 
find dollars for subscription,” does he not 
thereby give a very explicit order to stop the 
paper at the end of the time paid for? 

Is it not true that only worthless papers 
adopt this “Old Man of the Sea” method for 
ee a subscriber after he has once sub- 
scribed? Would you not advise everybody to 
fight shy of any paper that defines its policy by 
publishing such notices? Can you mention 
any first-class paper or magazine that adopts 
this method ? 

Some time ago a friend of mine received a 
paper, which upon examination proved to be 
one of those mixtures of agricultural, religious, 
household, and literary papers, so common now- 
adays, and worth about two cents a hundred 
copies. He threw it in the waste basket. The 
next week another one came and met the same 
fate. After this had been kept up for some 
time, my friend got desperate and wrote to the 
publisher to stop the paper. He received in 
reply a bill for the paper from the first number 
received to a month and a half after date, a 
copy of a notice like the one I have quoted, 
and a short note advising him to remit at once 
and save costs, as the claim would be put in an 
attorney’s hands. 

I saw an advertisement in a New York paper 
for addresses. Could a publisher send his 
paper to persons whose names were obtained in 
such a manner and force them to pay for it? 


i 
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Is a man compelled by law to spend his time 
and postage stamps in notifying publishers to 
stop their papers ? 

If you would kindly discuss all the points 
which suggest themselves to you, or which this 
letter suggests, as you did the copyright ques- 
tion in the March WRITER, you would, I think, 
make clear to numerous subscribers something 
that is now a mystery. F. H. 


[ In many States the courts have decided that 
a subscriber to a periodical must pay for the 
papers he receives unless he has ordered the 
periodical to be stopped and has paid up all 
arrearages. If he subscribes for a stated time, 
does not order his paper stopped at the end of 
that time, and continues to take it from the 
post-office or receive it from the letter-carrier 
when it is sent to him, the publisher may com- 
pel him by law to pay for it. Very many repu- 
table periodicals,— THE WRITER among them, 
—do not stop subscribers’ papers unless they 
are ordered to be discontinued. “F.H.” is in 
error, however, in thinking that the publishers 
of these periodicals adopt this method of doing 
business in order to keep subscribers. The 
Youth’s Companion, for instance, with its list 
of 400,000 subscribers, could hardly be sus- 
pected of such a motive. THE WRITER cer- 
tainly adopted the method for another reason. 
As a rule, the greater number of the subscribers 
to a reputable periodical renew their subscrip- 
tions from year to year. Many of them do not 
know precisely when their subscriptions ex- 
pire. If the periodical is stopped at the end of 
the time for which payment has been made, 
more or less inconvenience to publisher and 
subscriber will result. The subscriber may 
think that his paper is lost in the mail, or has 
met with some other accident, and by the time 
he realizes that it fails to come because his 
subscription has expired he may have missed 
several copies. The publisher meanwhile has 
taken the subscriber’s name off his books and 
mailing-list, and when at last the subscription 
is renewed, there is delay and expense in putting 
it back again. 

If, on the other hand, the paper is sent with- 
out interruption after the subscription has ex- 
pired, the convenience of the publisher and of 
the subscriber who wishes to renew is served, 
and the subscriber who wishes to discontinue 


suffers no loss. THE WRITER notifies its 
subscribers when their subscriptions expire, by 
sending them the same month a bill for the 
coming year. Ifa subscriber does not want to 
renew, he has only to do one of two very simple 
things. He may send a postal card to the 
publishers, saying simply, “Stop my paper,” 
and there is an end of the matter; or he may 
refuse to take the paper from the post-office. 
In the latter case, the post-master is required 
by law to notify the publisher that his paper 
addressed to So-and-So lies unclaimed in his 
post-office, because it has been refused by the 
person to whom it is addressed. It is easy 
enough for the subscriber to stop his paper, 
with little or no trouble. If he does not notify 
the publication office, and continues to take the 
paper from the post-office, it is fair to assume 
that he does not want his subscription stopped 
and that he means to pay for the paper some- 
time. The most slovenly and unsatisfactory 
thing that he can do is to puta stamp on a 
copy of the paper itself, and return it without 


a word of explanation to the publisher. 
times out of ten the publisher does not know 
where the returned paper comes from, and even 
if it bears the subscriber’s name and address, 
he is likely to overlook it in the flood of papers 
that pours into every publication office in the 


Nine 


country. The best way, when a paper is con- 
tinued beyond the time for which it was ordered, 
is either to renew the subscription promptly, 
or to send a postal card ordering the paper 
stopped. Of course, it is possible to say when 
you first subscribe that you want the paper 
stopped at the expiration of subscription, and 
publishers will always stop a paper at the proper 
time when so directed. 

A publisher cannot collect anything from a 
person to whom he sends his paper without 
ever having received an order. Decent pub- 
lishers treat their subscribers fairly, and expect 
to be treated fairly in return. The law is only 
for the benefit of dishonest people who continue 
silently to take a paper, for which they have 
once subscribed, beyond the time for which 
they have paid, and meaning all the time to swindle 
the publisher out of his due reward.—w. H. H.] 


Does an illustrated article have a better 
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chance of being accepted than one not illus- 
trated ? Cc. R. H. 

[ Good illustrations will often help the sale of 
anarticle. A first-rate article, however, will gen- 
erally sell on its merits, and if the publisher 
wants to have it illustrated, he can always have 
the pictures made.— w. H. H. ] 


(1.) Are there any special rules for making 
the skeleton of a novel? Or can one arrange 
the material as seems best to one’s self ? 

(2.) Which is generally the better mode,—to 
write a novel, in the first person or the third 
person? I have begun a “novel,” and find 
some places are much more manageable in the 
first person, while others can be written more 
easily in the third. What canI do? c.R. B. 

[(1-) Methods of novel-writers differ so 
widely that there can hardly be said to be any 
general rule for work. Some authors make a 
complete skeleton of the plot before beginning 
the actual writing of the story, while others 
start the first chapter with one or more charac- 
ters, and let the plot develop as the writing 
progresses. Of course, the former method is 
the more scientific of the two. There are cer- 
tainly no formal rules for making the skeleton 
of a novel. 

(2.) The best way is to write as occasion 
demands, varying the form and style of writing 
so as to make the story more dramatic and 
effective. Occasionally the bad results of fail- 
ure to do this are made evident. A remarkable 
specimen of mechanical writing is a newly- 
published paper-covered book, called “Mrs. 
Sparks, of Paris,” by A. Curtis Bond, a “real- 
istic novel,” with an extravagantly sensational 
plot, written throughout in the narrative style. 
Those who are curious to see how dull and 
stupid a sensational book can be made when 
there is not a line of “ conversation” in it from 
cover to cover, could hardly find a better exam- 
ple. Mechanical writing is always one of the 
greatest of literary sins.—w. H. H.] 


(1.) Should a page of manuscript be thrown 
away if a mistake should be made in writing it? 

(2.) In writing a story of two or more chap- 
ters, how should the manuscript pages be num- 
bered ? 

(3-) In writing manuscript, should a word be 
crowded on the end of a line or divided with 
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part of the word to begin the next line? A. A. R* 


[(1.) If a mistake is made in writing, draw 
your pen neatly through the wrongly-written 
word, and write the correction plainly above it. 
Theoretically every writer should send immacu- 
late copy to the printer; as a matter of fact, 
immaculate copy is seldom or never seen ina 
printing office. 

(2.) In writing any article whatever, number 
the pages consecutively from beginning to end. 
Some story-writers number each chapter by 
itself. If this is done, each sheet of copy 
should be marked with a letter of the alphabet 
showing to what chapter it belongs. 

(3-) Never crowd manuscript under any cir- 
cumstances. Paper is cheap; don’t be stingy 
with it.—w. H. H.] 


Where would a young man having two years’ 
experience in newspaper work get the best 
chance for further training,—as city editor of a 
country daily or as reporter in some larger city? 

. C. W. 

{ The best general training for a ieee 
writer is to be had ona live daily paper ina 
small city where the staff is small and he is 
called upon to do all sorts of newspaper work. 
Newspaper work in large cities makes special- 
ists. At the same time, a bright reporter ona 
big city daily, if he keeps his eyes open, and 
does all he can to master the routine of the 
office outside of his own regular work, can get 
all the training that any young man could possi-: 
bly desire. If he misses learning how to do 
any kind of newspaper work, and how to do it, 
too, in the most effective way, it is his own 
fault.—w. H. H.] 


(1.) Is it permissible to use an entire his- 
torical or biographical article by an older author 
without credit, providing the phraseology is 
wholly changed ? 

(2.) Is it allowable in preparing a compiled 
article to use entire sentences from unknown 
authors without material alteration, where no 
authorities are given? C. F. A. 

[(1.) It is permissible to use the facts given 
in a published history or biography, provided 
the new book is not a mere copy of the old. 
If such use is made of any author's work, how- 
ever, he should receive ample credit. Plagia- 
rism is quite as bad a literary crime as infringe- 
ment of copyright. 
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(2.) Whole sentences may be quoted in a 
compiled article without naming the authority 
in each case, but it is customary to give general 
credit in a preface or elsewhere. As a general 
rule, facts are common property; but the man 
who discovered the facts has a right to credit 
for his work, and he may have a copyright 
upon the form in which he has expressed them. 
A writer’s sense of honor will generally guide 
him aright as far as his use of the work of 
other writers is concerned.— w. H. H. ] 


(1.) In writing a story, essay, or other orig- 
inal composition, do you think shorthand is of 
assistance? Many think that shorthand im- 
pedes the flow of thought, which is, on the con- 
trary, stimulated by the ordinary longhand. In 
the study of a foreign language, I have trans- 
lated extracts from the foreign language into 
English, writing in shorthand, and from these 
shorthand notes have, after some months, re- 
translated into the foreign language. The 
shorthand forms, however, have seemed to 
“deaden” the memory, and shorthand, in this 
case, has beeri to me more a hindrance than a 
help. What is your opinion about this matter? 

(2.) In writing original matter or manu- 
script to be retained by the writer,—anything 
sent to the publishers to be copied from this 
manuscript, — would you write on one or both 
sides of the paper,—and in what form would 
you make the manuscript, in single sheets or in 
the form of a book? n. & 


[(1.) If one understands shorthand well 
enough to write it as mechanically as he does 
longhand, he ought to be able to compose in it 
more readily than in ordinary script. A writer’s 
own peculiarities must decide the matter for 
him. It is the same with the type-writer. 
Some writers find that they can compose much 
more fluently and satisfactorily upon the ma- 
chine, while others, equally skilful, cannot work 
so well as they can with a pen. 

(2.) In writing not for publication, it does 
not matter much what the form of the manu- 
script is. As a matter of convenience in mak- 
ing changes and additions, it would probably be 
better to write on only one side of single note 
sheets.—w. H. H.] 

Is not “lay “coming to have usage as an in- 
transitive verb? I have for some time noticed 


such use of the word by many writers and 
speakers of reputation. J. M. H. 


[If writers of reputation use “lay” as an 
intransitive verb, they make a grammatical 
error,—as, unhappily, writers of reputation 
often do.— w. H. H. ] 


(1.) What is the proper and most complete 
way to protect an author’s rights in a drama, 
written for enactment on the stage and not for 
publication? Of course, the title should be 
copyrighted, but should the play itself? and if 
so, in what way ? 

(2.) Ifa play is copyrighted and published, 
does the owner of the copyright lose control of 
the right of public enactment of the play? 

F. H. 


In order to secure a copyright, you must, I 
believe, send to the Librarian of Congress two. 
printed copies of the title-page of the work, and 
two copies of the work itself, when published? 
How are you to proceed with a dramatic work, 
which is to be produced but will not be printed ? 

&, 

[(1.) All that is necessary to protect a play 
that is written for enactment and is not pub- 
lished, is to send one printed copy of the title 
to the Librarian of Congress, with the required 
fee, as if it were the title of a book to be copy- 
righted. An unpublished copyright play cannot 
be performed upon the stage without the sanc- 
tion of the owner of the copyright. 

(2.) Ifa play is copyrighted and published, 
it may be enacted by anyone without permis~ 
sion.— W. H. H. ] 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


ALLGEMEINES ReICHS-COMMERSBUCH FUR DEUTSCHE STUDEN- 
TEN. Herausgegeben von Miiller von der Werra; neu bear- 
beitet von Felix Dahn und Carl Reinecke. Siebente Auflage. 
578 pp. Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hartel. 1885. 

Germany is the home of the college song. 
The German student loves music as he loves 
beer, and his love of music and beer together 
has brought into existence the richest collection 
of bright and stirring melodies that ever glad- 
dened student-life in any land. Many of these 
melodies have come across the water, and with 
words that are better adapted than the German 
verse to the needs of American college-boys, 
are sung in all of the American colleges to-day. 
The familiar music of “One Fish Ball” is the 
air, slightly modified, of the German song “Das 
Apfelmadchen”; “ Vive la Compagnie!” is a 
lively air, which the German student sings with 
a modification of the detested French into “ Vive 
la Compagneia!” “ Crambambuli,” “ Papst und 
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Sultan,” “Doctor Eisenbart,” and “Integer 
Vite.” under these or other names, are as 
familiar to American students as they are to 
their German fellows, while “ Gaudeamus” is 
still sung, in America and in Germany alike, to 
the same words that were used in the time of 
the “fahrenden Schiiler,” four hundred years 
ago. The “ Commersbuch ” contains all these 
melodies, with several hundred more, quite as 
good, if less known in this country. It is the 
standard complete collection of German college 
songs, and will interest not only college stud- 
ents, but all lovers of bright and stirring melo- 
dy. W. H. H. 
150 STUDENTENLIEDER ernste und launige mit leichter Klav- 
ierbegleitung. Herausgegeben von Th. Hauptner. 171 pp. 
3M. Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hartel. 

Charles Dudley Warner analyses the German 
four-part student song into “three parts beer and 
one part song.” The custom of the German stu- 
dents has always been to sing in chorus, without 
accompaniment other than the jingling of glasses 
and such harmony as might be produced by 
hammering the table vigorously at proper inter- 
vals. Lately, however, it is becoming more and 
more the custom to accompany the music on 
the piano, and as a consequence a book giving 
easily-played accompaniments to the songs of 
the “Commersbuch” has been in demand. 
This collection supplies the want, giving the 
most popular of the college songs with simple 
accompaniment, which almost anybody might 
play at sight. It is much better adapted than 
the “Commersbuch” for popular use in this 
country. W. H. H. 
Heart Lyrics. By Jessie F. O'Donnell. 111 pp. 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1887. 

Wolfe, Fiske, & Co., Boston. 

A volume of sweet songs, musical, smooth- 
flowing, like meadow brooks. R. L. 
‘Turee Kincpoms. A Handbook of the Agassiz Association. 

Harlan H. Ballard. Seventh Thousand. 167 pp. 75 cents. 

New York: The Writers Publishing Company. 1888. 

The boy with a hobby seldom finds the world 
dull, and if the “craze” that engrosses his time 
and arouses his ambition be in the line of useful 
instruction, so much the better. Perhaps it 
would be hard for him to find a really better 
fascination than that of natural history, and this 
is proved somewhat remarkably by the Agassiz 
Association, the growth and vitality of which give 
the best of testimony as to its worth. “Within 
seven years.” says its hand-book, “more than 
fifteen thousand students have been added, and 
more than twelve hundred local scientific socie- 
ties established.” What just cause for pride this 
must be to the man who set in motion such a 
powerful agent for the spread of science! It is 
not child’s play, either, as even a glance at the 
hand-book will show. The story of the work as 
here told reveals the presence of the true love 
of science for its own sake, and worthy devo- 


New 


Received through De 


tion to a noble cause. Therefore the book is 
stimulating in the right direction. Furthermore, 
it contains many valuable hints to help study of 
Nature, and its lists of useful books will aid any- 
body, young or old, who wishes better acquaint- 
ance with the teachings of science. g. 1. 


Lire or James Russert Lowett. By E. E. Brown. 321 

pp. $1.25. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 1887. 

The story of Mr. Lowell’s life is told in this 
book ina plain and simple way, with a thread 
of narrative connecting numerous extracts from 
various sources, all bearing upon the history of 
Mr. Lowell’s career. While the book falls far 
short of being an ideal sketch of one who must 
be considered among the foremost of American 
poets, it groups pleasantly many interesting 
facts about Mr. Lowell and his works, and tells 
many of the things that readers like to know 
about the famous poet, critic, statesman, and 
scholar. The extracts from the writings of 
others regarding Mr. Lowell, and from the 
autobiographical part of the poet’s own works, 
have been made with considerable skill, and the 
connecting narrative is well written. w. H. H. 


Hannan More. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1888. 


The last addition to the series of Biographies 


$1.00. 


227 pp. 


of Famous Women is written with sympathy 
and good taste, and is fully in keeping with the 


uniform excellence of the series. The story of 
Miss More’s life is happily told in plain and 
vigorous English, in a way to entertain and in- 
struct the reader. The most interesting part of 
the book is the story of Miss More’s early life 
and of her association with Dr. Johnson, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Garrick, the actor, Lady 
Mary Montagu, and the other Wits and Bas 
Bleus of the time. The story of the philan- 
thropic work in which the later years of her 
long life were spent is also told in an interest 
ing way. Such biographies cannot be read 
without beneficial results. W. H. H. 


Days Near Parts. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 359 pp. $2.50. 

New York: George Routlegde & Sons. 1888. 

Mr. Hare is a learned traveller who knows 
how to put together his knowledge of history 
and his Crenities of locality, so that his books 
are not only the most entertaining, but also the 
most helpful of companions in a European tour. 
This one, for instance, makes the country about 
Paris, its beauties and its associations, as inter- 
esting and comprehensible as if it were de- 
scribed by a scholarly fellow-traveller,— more 
so, in fact, for no one memory could furnish all 
the incidents, accounts, and quotations here 
compactly massed. Therefore, the book is in- 
dispensable for any one who would see the out- 
side of Paris, either in person or through the 
medium of type. Not the least useful purpose 
that it may subserve is to impress more strong- 
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ly on the mind of the student of French history 
the essential facts of this region, so closely 
interwoven with the royal and political past of 
France. History and geography are more near- 
ly related than most people think, and an elabo- 
rate guide book like this will aid the traveller 
whose road lies through the centuries gone by, 
as well as the tourist who cares only to get 
safely and expeditiously through the mazes of 
the present day. R. L. 


Dainty Desserts FoR Dainty Dtners. 
Littlehale. 74 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Montgomery & Co. 1887. 


By Nellie M. 
New York: C. A. 


This little book of choice recipes will be a 
welcome addition to any housekeeper’s kitchen 
library. Making a specialty of appetizing des- 
serts, it will supplement any of the larger cook- 
books, and there is hardly a dessert dish of any 
kind for which a satisfactory recipe is not given. 
Many of the recipes in the book are wholly 
new, and those that are taken from other books 
have been selected with excellent judgment. 


W. H. H. 
Etuics oF BoxtnG AND MAN Ly Sport. By John Boyle 
O’Reilly. Illustrated. 358 pp. $1.50. Boston: Ticknor 
& Co, 1888. 


Brain workers as a class, more than anybody 
else, need to read such books as this one that Mr. 
O'Reilly has made. Physical exercise is what 
they most require, and to many of them a course 
of active muscular training such as this book 
describes would give a new lease of life and a 
more active brain than they have ever possessed. 
Mr. O'Reilly is a trained athlete as well as a 
poet and a skilful writer, and few men are 
better fitted than he to write upon the subjects 
of which he treats. His book is by no means 
a dry treatise on the benefits and methods of 
physical exercise. Beside the article on “ The 
Ethics and Evolution of Boxing,” which is re- 
printed from the Boston Herald, it contains 
chapters on “ The Training of Athletes Tested 
by Every-day Life,” “Ancient Irish Athletic 
Games, Exercises, and Records,” and three of 
Mr. O’Reilly’s bright canoeing sketches, which 
will be found to be delightful reading. w. H. H. 


Historic Waterways. Six Hundred Miles of Canoeing 
down the Rock, Fox, and Wisconsin Rivers. By Reuben 
Gold Thwaites. 298 pp. $1.25. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co, 1888. 

“ Historic Waterways ” is the record of three 
pleasant canoe voyages made during the summer 
of 1887. It is written in an easy, simple style, 
and is interesting not only for its own sake, but 
also because it suggests to the reader one of 
the most delightful ways imaginable of spending 
a vacation. The descriptions of the scenery of 
Wisconsin rivers and of the varied incidents of 
canoe life are always readable and entertaining, 
and incidentally the author gives a good deal of 
interesting information about the romance and 





history of the places visited during his voyag- 
ings. The book cannot fail to inspire in the 
reader a desire to make for himself a similar 
journey. W. H. H. 


By Marion Man- 
J. B. Lippincott 


Over THE Divine, AND OTHER Poems, 
ville. 190 pp. $1.25. Philadelphia: 
Company. 1888. 

Miss Manville is a facile writer, with the 
power of expressing her varying moods in easy, 
rhythmical verse, which is almost always smooth 
and musical, and which always contains a 
thought. Her manner is direct and simple, and 
her verses have the charm of nature. ‘“ Over 
the Divide,” though the most ambitious poem 
in the book, is by no means the strongest. 
The simple pathos of “ My Children,” and the 
delicate fancy of such verses as “ When Love 
Went Past,” give promise that Miss Manville 
may yet do even better work than anything this 
first volume of her verse contains. The first 
edition of “ Over the Divide,” by the way, has 
been wholly sold in the author’s native state, 
and a second edition, with a frontispiece por- 
trait, is now in press. W. H. H. 

A PRACTICAL AND CONVERSATIONAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN LANGUAGES, in Parallel 
Columns. for the use of Travellers and Students. By George 
F. Chambers, F. R. A. S. 724 pp. $2.00. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Travellers could hardly find a more complete 

and handy dictionary of French and German 

than this. It is of a size to go conveniently 
into the pocket, and yet it contains a complete 
list of the every-day words and expressions 
which a traveller would need to know, while the 
arrangement of its contents alphabetically in 
parallel columns makes everything in it easy of 
access. The compiler has done his work well, 
and has carried out an excellent idea with ex- 
cellent judgment. Although specially designed 
for travellers, the book would be of practical 
use to anybody who is acquiring a knowledge of 

either French or German. W. H. H. 

Zepuyrs FROM Dakota. By Sam T. Clover. 44 pp. 50 cents. 
Sioux Falls: Dakota Bell Publishing Co. 1888. 

Some bright little verses written by Mr. 
Clover for the Dakota Bell, with others hitherto 
unpublished, have been put together in a dainty 
little vest pocket volume. The verses are witty 
and amusing, and some of them have more than 
ordinary merit. Altogether, “Zephyrs from 
Dakota” is a very attractive little book. W.H.H. 


Tue Story oF THE City of New York. By Charles Burr 


Todd. 478 pp. $1.75. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1888. Received through Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston. 

Since Washington Irving with delicious 


humor satirized the Dutchmen who founded 
New York, many writers have handled the his- 
tory of America’s chief city. Notable among 


them has been Mrs. Lamb, and it was thought 
Mr. Todd, how- 


her work left nothing undone. 
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ever, thought the picturesque story would be 
well re- told in language and form more likely to 
be attractive to young people, and this book is 
the result. The style is lucid, and there is little 
of the pedantic minuteness that makes so many 
histories hard reading. On the other hand, as 
in all these “Stories” that the Putnams are 
publishing, it has not been thought necessary to 
make the book puerile in order to get young 
people to read it, and there is nothing in it to 
remind one of the primer. So it will prove 
entertaining, also, to older folks who like to 
take their history in pleasant form. Frequent 
maps and illustrations add to the worth of the 
book. R. L. 

Tue Last CIGAR, AND OTHER Poems. By J. Warren Fabens. 

58 pp. New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co. 1887. 

“The Last Cigar” has long been one of the 
favorite American college songs, but the name 
of its author has been known to but few of the 
thousands who have sung its simple melody. 
Colonel Fabens, by whom it was written, was a 
native of Salem, Mass., and entered Harvard 
College when he was sixteen years old. His 
failing health compelled him to leave college, 
however, before the completion of the course, 
and he spent some months in European travel. 
Returning, he entered the Theological Semin- 
ary at Andover, but again his health failed him, 
and he was obliged to give up the idea of attain- 
ing a professional education. He spent a num- 
ber of years as United States consul at Cay- 
enne, South America, and later in life was 
actively interested in the plan for the annexa- 
tion of Santo Domingo to the United States. 
This volume of verses from his pen has been 
compiled by Mrs. Fabens, and will be of espe- 
cial interest to his friends. It has for a frontis- 
piece a good portrait of the author. w. H. H. 
Tue Laws or Eucure, as adopted at the Somerset Club, of 

Boston, March 1, 1888; with some suggestions about the 

ons By H. C. Leeds and James Dwight. 76pp. 50 cents. 

oston: Ticknor & Co. 1888. 

As a lively card game to divert a tired brain 
and while away a stray hour, euchre has few 
equals. Many brain workers prefer it to whist 
because it takes less thought; yet there can be 
thoughtful euchre playing, and any one who 
cares for it may add much to his skill by 
perusal of this neat little book. R. L. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


Tue Biurrron Stamp Society. A Story for Young Stamp 
Collectors. By ‘‘ Philo.” 77 pp. 50 cents. Chicago: 
1887. 


Western Philatelic Publishing Co. 


Tue “ Brive Book” or LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 
with a treatise on Trade- Mark Laws. 330pp. 
The H. P. Hubbard Co. 1888. 


Combined 
New Haven: 


SeasipE AND WaysipE Nature Reapers, No.1. By Julia 
McNair Wright. 87 pp. 25 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath 
& Co. 1888. 


A Waysipe Viotet. By Mrs. Adna H. Lightner. 


E E 125 pp. 
Cincinnati: Wrightson & Co. 1885. 





HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS, 


Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid’ 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder anyone from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THe Writer 
are urged to tell us for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
everyone will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful: 
idea is, it isan advantage that everyone should know about it. 
Generally the simpler the device, the greater is its value.] 


To re-ink a type-writer ribbon without re- 
moving it, fill with ink an empty sponge-top 
mucilage bottle, and hold the inky sponge 
against the ribbon where it passes over the 
ribbon-guide, while you wind the ribbon from 
one reel to the other. It can be done in two. 
minutes, without soiling a finger. H. H. B. 


For years I have used no ink for general 
purposes except that which comes as a powder 
in gelatine capsules. A dozen capsules can be 
had for a dollar, and each capsule, when dis- 
solved in half a pint of water, makes a good 
black ink. Colors may be had, if desired. The 
only objection to this cheapest ink is that it is 
not permanent; but for most of what is written 
this should rather be considered an advantage. 

H. H. B. 


It is worth while, however, to make a separate 
paragraph in order to emphasize the inexcusa- 
ble folly of those who thoughtlessly use inks 
that fade, for records that are meant to endure. 
Court records, wills, deeds, historical papers, 
all valuable writing, should be made with an 
ink which not merely deposits a layer of carbon 
on the surface of the paper, but which also 
bites into its very substance. I think we have 
no ink to compare in these respects with the 
old atramentum of the Romans. Documents 
written with that fluid, I dare not say how 
many hundred years ago, are still black and 
distinct. There is no law, however, against 
using the best ink we can get, whenever per- 
manence is desirable, and there ought to be a 
law requiring it. H. H. B. 


Never address an envelope until you consider 
whether your correspondent did not enclose one 
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already stamped and addressed. Duplicates of 
that sort are only annoying. To avoid the 
danger, make it a habit to place the letters to 
be answered inside the return envelopes as soon 
as they have been read, unless they are to be 
answered immediately. H. H. B. 


Where one has much writing to do, and many 
slips of paper on his desk for use, itis a good 
plan to have them cut to one size and made into 
blocks. His desk is tidier, and he always has 
at his hand a solid block, on which it is a pleas- 
ure to write. The cost is very little if he has 
the work done by a printer, but it may just as 
well be done by himself, with the help of some 
mucilage and a brush. Cc. B. M. 


I have more than once found it convenient to 
use gummed paper, as suggested in the April 
WRITER, but in my experience as a stamp 
collector 1 have met with something which I 
think is still better than election stickers, for 
they are usually thick, heavily gummed, and do 
not bend easily. This is the gummed paper 
used by stamp collectors for mounting stamps. 
It is made of onion-skin paper usually, and 
gummed with pure gum arabic. It is strong, 
light, and adhesive, and it can be put to a great 
variety of uses. It can be bought at any of the 
stamp stores in large cities. A sheet equal to 
about 500 election stickers comes for ten cents ; 
three for twenty-five cents. C. E. H. 


New steel pens often fail to flow properly. 
Moisten them in the mouth and rub dry on a 
pen-wiper, a blotter, or a piece of unsized paper. 
They will work then. H. W. 


“D. T. P.” speaks of a convenience for rul- 
ing envelopes and small pieces of paper. For 
writing on small pieces of paper, as labels for 
microscopic slides, which are but one inch 
square, and cannot well be ruled, I have found 
it a great convenience to lay the label over a 
piece of finely-ruled writing paper, the lines 
projecting on either side serving as guides, so 
that the writing on the labels is always straight, 
and the distance between the lines of writing is 
varied by moving the label up or down on the 
writing paper. M. A. B. 

The most convenient thing I have met with 
about a writing desk is a pair of “lazy tongs.” 
They are small enough to be easily carried in 


the coat pocket, and yet by extending them like 
closing a pair of scissors, they become a yard 
in length, and firmly grasp a refractory window 
shade, recover a truant sheet of manuscript, 
bring to hand a pamphlet or small book,— in 
short, do a thousand and one things just be- 
yond arm’s reach, which must be done at a 
moment when one cannot rise from the desk 
without hopelessly deranging one’s manuscript, 
or, still worse, without destroying one’s train of 
thought just as some brilliant idea comes flit- 
ting through the mind. M. A. B. 


In the February WRITER “D. C. L.” gives 
his method of marking favorite passages in the 
books he reads. I accomplish the desired end 
in this way: The portion I desire to re-read or 
remember I inclose in pencilled brackets, and 
on one of the fly leaves at the end of the book 
I write down the pages upon which marked 
passages may be found, of course setting down 
the pages in the order marked. By setting 
down the pages on which passages are marked 
or notings made, one can take down a volume 
and readily refer to all the passages marked or 


notings made. S. G. S. 





> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[A reference list of articles, interesting to literary workers, 
printed in the periodicals of the world, will be given each month 
under this heading. The list will include articles in newspapers 
as well as in the reviews and magazines, and will be made more 
nearly complete from month to month. } 


Styie. Andrew P. Peabody. Harvard Monthly for March. 

St. Louis Post-DispatcH. Memorial Number. 

CONTEMPORARY RusstAN LITERATURE. 
Dole. Chautauguan for May. 

Books AND Book-WRITERS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 
Frank G. Carpenter. Chautanguan for May. 

Tuomas WENTWORTH HiGGinson. With Portrait. 
News for April. 

CHARLOTTE M. Yonae. 
Fashion Bazar for May. 

Louisa May Atcorrt. 
April. 


FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS. 


April 15. 
Nathan Haskell 


Book 


Mary Stuart Smith. Mew York 


Lucy C. Lillie. Cosmofolitan for 
Social Science Review for April 
4. 
Frances E. WILLARD. 
Home Journal for May. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
April 19. 
STYLE. 
17. 
VoLapPuk. 
March 22. 


Florine Thayer McCray. Ladies’ 


Portrait. Mew York Graphic for 


A Fragment. John Burroughs. Critec for March 


Condemned by Charles J. Gedge. 


ation for 
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On THE WriTING oF Novets. A symposium by T. B. Al- 
drich, Charles Barnard, Frances Courtenay Baylor, William 
Henry Bishop, Hjalmar H. other 
novelists. Critic for March 17. 

Totstoi’s CHRISTIAN NAME. 
for March 22. 

LEARNING THE NewspaAPerR Business. Foster Coates. Re- 
printed from Sunshine in Journalist for March 17. 

Exuott F. SHEPARD. Portrait and sketch. /Journadist for 
March 24. 

Isaac M. Grecory, Managing editor of Judge. Portrait and 
sketch. Journalist for March 31. 

Ame.ie Rives. Portrait and sketch. /ournadist for April 14. 

Dickens 1n Genoa. “E, S.” 

“Darep” anv “ Durst.”? Nation for April 5. 

Tue New Liprary Movement. Melvil Dewey. 
for April 6. 

Atcott’s Errect on Hts Frienps. 
Critic for March 31. 

James Wuitcoms RILEy. 
Times for April 9. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Sporrorp. Julia Noyes Stickney. 
Boston Transcript for April 7. 

Cuicaco’s Press CLtus. Chicago Mail for April 14. 

J. R.G. Hassarp. William Winter. Mew York Tribune 
for April 19. 

NEWSPAPERS OF Paris. Reprinted from San Francisco 
Chronicle in New York Telegram for April 14. 

Reporters. ‘‘Howard.”” New York Graphic for April 14. 

New York Priay-Writers. C. M. S. McLellan. Mew 
York Mail and E xpress for March 17; Cleveland Leader for 
March 18. 

EXPERIENCES WITH PuBLtsHEeRS. Mary J. Holmes. 
York Mail and E xpress for March 17. 

Miss Brappon AT Home. New York Mail and Express 
for March 24. 

Rogsert Bonner’s Sons. 

GrorGe Cary EGGLESTON. 
for March 27. 

Famous JourNALIsts OF Paris. Reprinted from Chicago 
News in Memphis Avalanche for April 1. 

ATLANTA’s LITERARY WoMEN. Lollie Belle Wylie. Ad/anta 
Evening Journal for March 31. 

Fitz James O’Brien. “ D. W.C.” 
March 25. 

How New York Epitrors Work. 
Louisville Courier-Journal, St. Louis 
Francisco Chronicle for March 25. 

ELLta WHEELER’s Lire. Edith Sessions Tupper. 
Herald for March 25. 

Rosert Louis Stevenson. Louise Chandler Moulton. 
Buffalo Express, Cleveland Leader, Detroit Tribune, Kansas 
City Journal, St. Louis Republican, Chicago Inter-Ocean for 
March 25; Minneapolis Journal for March 28. 

Woman’s INFLUENCE UPON THE PrEss. 
Bennett. Churchman for March 31. 

WiiuiaM DorsHemmer. New York Star for March 28. 

SacrRAMENTO (Cal.) Bez. Memorial Number. March 15. 

Syracuse Heratp. Memorial Number. February 15. 

J. G. Cross anp His Ecrectic SHORTHAND. Modern 
Office, (Columbus, O.) for March. 

Tue Humorous Paper. Frank Linstow White. 
for April 20. 

AnpREW CARNEGIE AND 
Buyer for May. 


Joyesen, and nineteen 


Isabel F. Hapgood. Nation 


Nation for March 29. 
Epox h 
Annie Nathan Meyer. 


Al M. Hendee. Kansas City 


New 


Yew York Sun for March 25. 
“C.D. B.” Brooklyn Times 


Chicago Herald for 


Benjamin Northrop. 
Republican, San 


Chicago 


Miss F. E., 


Epoch 


His Literary Worx. Book 


ALIENISM AND PATRIOTISM IN AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
Maurice Thompson. A merica for April 21. 

Wuat ts News? Eugene M. Camp. American for April 14. 

Tue Novet tn Literature. Fred F. Foster. 
for March 31. 

Co_teGe JourNAtismM. W. Armitage Beardslee. 
York Observer for March 29. 

DiaLect In LITERATURE. 
Knowledge for March. 

How to Write Rapipty. 
Awake for April. 

Some Days witn AMELIE Rives. 
cott’s Magazine for April. 

Tue Evement or Lire in Fiction. 
Forum for April. 

Tue Evotution or Humor. H. D. Traill. Reprinted 
from National Review in Eclectic Magazine for April. 

CHARLES BrockpeN Brown. Atlantic Monthly for May. 

AMERICAN ART JouRNAL. Twenty-fifth anniversary number, 
April 14. 

Paut Hamitton Hayne. 
Press for April 8. 


Literature 
New 


Alfred H. Peters. Home 


“Aunt Margery.” Wide 


With portrait. Lippin- 


Edward P. Roe. 


R. L. Clutter. Detroit Free 

PoLiTicIANS AMONG THE WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENTS. 
“F.H.H.” Detroit Free Press for April 8. 

Tue Pay or Autuors. Boston Herald for April 16. 

MELTON Prior, THE WAR CorRESPONDENT. John Paul 
3ocock. Mew York World for April 22. 

An Otp-Time Boston Epitor, (Major Ben Russell ). 
Boston Herald for April 11. 

A Woman’s Visit to TotsToi. 
April 22. 

Jor: CHANDLER Harris. Atlanta Constitution for April 18. 

WASHINGTON NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS. Frank G. 
Carpenter. Rochester Herald for April 20. 

Reporters’ Purases. Reprinted from Baltimore Herald 
in Brooklyn Citizen for April 20. 
Ropert Louis STEVENSON. 

April. 

Tue Works or EvisHa Mutrorp. 
Century for April. 

Tue EnGutsH Newspaper Press Funp. 
Providence Journal for March 18. 

Tue Lenox Liprary. “J. L. H.” 
cial Advertiser for March 17. 

How To Get A PUBLISHER. 

Ropert Bonner. 
April 7. 

Tue Founper or GRAHAM’s MaGazine. Benjamin North- 
rop. St. Louis Republican for April 8. 

Tue Wives or Autuors. L, J. O'Reilly. St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch for April 8. 

A Feminine Gumpse oF Miss Baytor. 
Critic for April 7. 

Grorce H. Boker IN WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
George Parsons Lathrop. Critic for April 14. 

Arter Att, WHat 1s Pogetry? Francis H. Williams. 
American, (Philadelphia) for March 31. II. Harrison S. 
Morris. American for April 7. III. Helen A. Clarke. 
American for April 14. IV. Charles Morris. American 
for April 21. 

Unconscious OaTHs. 
for March 3. 

LITERATURE IN MASQUERADE. Julian Hawthorne. A merica 
for April 7. 

JourNALIsM1n Lonpon. American Stationer for March 15. 


New York Tribune for 


Henry James. Century for 
Rev. T. T. Munger. 
Alex. Paul. 
New York Commer- 


Boston Herald for March 25. 
““Howard.”” Mew York Graphic for 


Florence Waller. 


F. A. Hosmer. Good Housekeeping 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Matthew Arnold died in Liverpool April 16. 


Henry James was forty-five April 15. Mr. 
Howells is fifty-two. 


A. S. Abell, founder of the Baltimore Sun, 
died in Baltimore April 19. 

The Ink Fiend is a new monthly printer’s 
journal published in Chicago. 


Robert Grant has been nominated for water 
commissioner by the Mayor of Boston. 

Professor Atwater has a useful paper on 
“Food and Beverages” in Zhe Century for 
May. 

Harper's Magazine for May has an article 
on “London as a Literary Centre,” by R. R. 
Bowker. 

Frederick Warne & Co. have published a 
handy book for wheelmen called “Tips to 
Tricyclists.” 

Hodder & Stoughton, London, have issued a 
fourth English edition of Dr. Withrow’s * Cata- 
combs of Rome.” 


The May number of Lippincott’s Magazine 
is a “No Name” issue, all the contributions 
being unsigned. 

Walter Besant contributes the second of his 
two articles “On the Writing of Novels,” to 
the April Atalanta. 

About all the well-known writers in the 
country are announced as contributors to the 
new Chicago weekly, 4 merica. 


“The Liar” is the name of a new story by 
Henry James, which will be printed in the May 
and June numbers of 7he Century. 

Outing began its twelfth volume with the 
April number, and under its new management 
seems to have taken a new lease of life. 


Good Housekeeping offers one hundred dol- 
lars in prizes for the best exterminators of 
buffalo-bugs, bed-bugs, moths, flies, and fleas. 

Mrs. Southworth has had all the gold pens 
with which she wrote her stories made into two 
rings, one for her son and one for her daughter. 

John R. G. Hassard, for many years musical 
critic, and subsequently literary reviewer of the 
New York Tribune, died in New York April 18. 


The authorized biography of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe will be written by Mrs. Florine Thayer 
McCray, who lives near Mrs. Stowe in Hartford. 


Valuable articles on photographic subjects 
are given in the first number of Sctence of 
Photography, a new monthly published in Phil- 
adelphia. 

Dodd, Mead, & Company announce Amelia 
E. Barr’s new story, “ Master of His Fate,” 
and a library edition of the works of Besant 
and Rice. 


The Woman's World for May contains a 
portrait and sketch of the Queen of Roumania, 
known to the world of letters as the poet 
“Carmen Sylva.” 


Three new partners have been admitted to 
the firm of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. They are 
Thurlow Weed Barnes, James Murray Kay, 
and H. O. Houghton. 


The typographical appearance of Browne’s 
Phonographic Monthly has recently been greatly 
improved. Its contents are as excellent as 
they have always been. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. published April 21: 
“John Ward, Preacher,” Margaret Deland’s 
new novel, and “ Negro Myths from the Georgia 
Coast,” collected by Charles C. Jones, Jr. 


The Novelist is the name of a new weekly 
magazine, in which John B. Alden, of New 
York, promises to give 2,500 pages of copyright 
American fiction for one dollar every year. 

Beside making a record of new books in 
English, French, German, and Spanish, Book 
Chat has indexed 3,627 magazine articles in 799 
periodicals during the first three months of 1888. 

An American “ Notes and Queries,” follow- 
ing the plan of the English magazine, will be 
started in Philadelphia by William S. Walsh, 
editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and H. C. 
Walsh. 

The next annual meeting ot the Western 
Association of Writers will be held at Plymouth 
Church, Indianapolis, June 6, 7, and 8. Presi- 
dent Maurice Thompson will deliver his annual 
address June 7, and the names of General Lew 
Wallace, James Whitcomb Riley, Dr. James 
Newton Matthews, and A. H. Harryman, with 
others, appear upon the programme. The secre- 
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tary of the association is Mrs. M. L. Andrews, 
of Indianapolis. 


Max O’ Rell’s “ John Bull, Jr.,” published by 
Cassell & Company, got into a second edition 
very quickly. The life of Emperor William, 
by Archibald Forbes, is also proving very 
popular. 

L. Kreichauf, of Eimira, N. Y., announces 
The Quarterly Bibliography of American and 
English Literature, the first issue of which 
contains the bibliographies from January to 
April, 1888. 

The two hundredth anniversary of Alexander 
Pope’s birth is noticed in Scribner's Magazine 
for May by a prose essay and a critical estimate 
in verse, written in the manner of Mr. Pope, by 
Austin Dobson. 

Professor A. Melville Bell has written a book 
called “World- English,” demonstrating the 
fitness of English for adoption as the universal 
language. 

D. C. Heath & Co. will publish for the Di- 
rectors of the Old South Studies a series of 
leaflets, reproducing important original political 
and historical papers, with notes, on the plan of 
the Old South historical leaflets. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. have arranged to 
translate and reprint the series of “The Great 
French Writers,” including critical biographies 
of “ Mme. de Sévigné,” “ George Sand,” “Mon- 
tesquieu,” and other famous French authors. 


The Forum has outgrown its old offices, and 
has taken more commodious rooms at 253 Fifth 
avenue, New York. D. Appleton & Co. are 
to publish in book form the Forum series of 
papers on “ Books That Have Helped Me.” 


Prizes of $500 and $300 for the two best 
essays on cooking are offered by Henry Lamb, 
of Rochester, N. Y., through the American 
Health Association. Information may be had 
from Dr. Irving A. Watson, Concord, N. H. 


Among the books announced by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons are: “ The Story of Boston,” by 
Arthur Gilman, and “The Story of Washing- 
ton,” by Charles Burr Todd; “The Tariff 
History of the United States,” by Professor F. 
W. Taussig; and “ Sketch of the Germanic 
Constitution,” by Samuel Epes Turner. 


Rowell’s “ American Newspaper Directory ” 
for 1888 says that the newspapers and petiodi- 
cals of all kinds issued in the United States and 
Canada now number 16,310, showing a gain of 
890 during the last twelve months, and of 7,136 
in ten years. 

J. H. Bates has removed his advertising 
agency to a new building at 38 Park Row, New 
York, on the site where he began his success- 
ful business in 1863. In twenty-five years he 
has paid American periodicals $15,000,000 for 
advertising. 

Porter & Coates announce the fourth volume 
of the “ History of the Civil War in America,” 
by the Comte de Paris; “Snagged and Sunk,” 
by Harry Castlemon; “My Mother’s Enemy,” 
by Lucy C. Lillie, and a new edition of “The 
Amateur Photographer,” by Ellerslie Wallace, Jr. 

The April number of Paper and Press, the 
successful Philadelphia magazine, is a model of 
typographic beauty. Its illustrations and letter- 
press are both attractive, and the matter it con- 
tains is of the highest value to its readers. The 
growth of the magazine has been remarkable. 


Mr. Fletcher is preparing a one-alphabet 
author-index to signed articles indexed in the 
Codperative Index to Periodicals for 1887, 
which will be sent for one dollar in addition to 
the price of the /mdex. The volume now in 
press practically begins a series of annual sup- 
plements to Poole’s five-yearly “Index,” and 
makes easy of access periodical articles printed 
during 1887. 

The Lamb prize essays for 1887 have been 
published by the American Public Health 
Association, and may be secured at nominal 
prices from its secretary at Concord, N. H. 
Their titles are: I. “ Healthy Homes and Foods 
for the Working Classes,” by Victor C. Vaughn, 
M.D., Ph D. II. “The Sanitary Conditions 
and Necessities of Schoolhouses and School 
Life,” by D. F. Lincoln, M. D. III. “ Disinfec- 
tion and Individual Prophylaxis against Infec- 
tious Diseases,” by George M. Sternberg, M. D. 
IV. “The Preventable Causes of Disease, 
Injury, and Death in American Manufactories 
and Workshops, and the Best Means and Ap- 
pliances for Preventing and Avoiding Them,” 
by George H. Ireland. 





